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Introduction 

« 

As indicated in a number of sources, the classical' stereotype 

of the drug user is a person who is a musician, a minority group member, 

or a mugger. Rarely was the traditional picture drawn to include any 
« 

significant segment of young people, other than possibly a few athletically 
inclined individuals vSrhose ethics are marginal. However, a number of 
survey results show that the classical picture is not the picture of ' 
today. All of 'the studies from which these results were taken deal with . 
the relationship between use of marihuana and age, and are given in more 
complete detail in ^lume I of the Appendix to the First Report of ^he ^ 
Commission (National Commission, 1972, p. 283-285). Among these results 
concerning drug use are the following figures: 25% 'of current users are- 
under 18 (Gallup, November, December' 1971) ; 40.5%' of persons wjio have 
ever used marihuana are in the age range 18-24 (Manl^imer, et al., 1969); 
19.3% of regular users are in the age range 16-18 (Nisbet and Vakil, 1970); 
41% of a sample of college 17-year-olds had tried marihuana ( Playboy , 1970) 
Udell and Smith (1969) report that of 800 high school students^ (sophomore 
through senior) 23% had tried marihuana, with 20% of the user group being 
sophomores. A survey by the California Department of Health and Welfare ^ 
(1970) indicates a 100% increase in use for ^both boys and «irls between 
the seventh^ *and eighth grades. 

Despite the fact that the' data shown above are limited marihuana " 
use, it is reasonable to suspect that the early use is not limited ta 
marihuaija. It is reasonable to surmise, for, example, that the family 
medicine chest is more likely to contain barbiturates^ and pep pills than 



marihuana, and hence the accessibility to these drugs may be even 
higher for. young children. Clearly, to delay the development of 
knowledge and healthy <attitudes toward drug use until adult* perspective 
has formed is to wait too long. The opportunity to engage in drug use 
exists for children in the early teen-age years; in some cases the use 
may have serious consequences. Thus, it is apparent that the need to 

0 

be concerned with drug problems extends into the elementary grade level. 
If- it Is reasonable to suppose that important attitudes are being 
formed when children are young, and if education is to have an effect 
on drug use, then it 'is reasonable to attach importance to education about 
drligs down into the elementary level* A program of drug education at 
this level is probably desirable even if ^e school administration is 
not aware of the existence of an immediate drug problem on the school 
grounds. The need for such education at the secondary school level 
is well known. 

This report is concerned with drug use ^nd programs at the 
elementary school level, as well as the secondary school level. Included 
are discussions of drug education with relation to (1) background 
considerations, (2) educational techniques, (3)^ teaching methocis, C4) 
summary descriptions of curricula, (5) judgmental evaluations of 
curricula, and (6) a review of the evaluation research of drug-related 
instruction, Alsa included are results from a survey of elementary 
and seeondary schcjpls, dealing with their perception of problems, their, 
practices, and evaluations of the drug education programs. ^ , 
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^ ^ Drug Educatlbn 'o 

■ ■ \ . . - .. - • ' ' 

BackgVouhd Considerations 

It/ 1964, the National Institute fpr Mental Health published a 

RTesource Book for Drug Abuse Education , This section of the f)rjesent 

I 

report stemsSfrom viewpoints expressed in that publication (Levy, 1964) 

^nd (Fineglass, 1964). ^ . ' 

\ ... 

1. School drug programs for students must begin in the elementary 

years when concepts, attitudes, and behavior are developing. 

2. The program should examine societal conditions that promote 
'drug use and abuse, i.e.,. not only drugs per'se, but vhy people use them. 

3. The program should in^clude the pharmacological properties as 
well as the abuse potentials and legal ramifications of drugs. That is, 
the prograiTl should given the facts about drug§ and distinguish be'tween 
drug use, misuse, and abuse. 

4. The program at the high school level should emphasize health 
aspects - psychological and physical - of drugs, which is what these 
students- seem to want, rather than legal or moral implication^. The 

. elementary 'School level -is preferable for presentation of the legal 
imp Indications . ^ 

5., Effective drug education should take into consideration that 
we live in a drug-using society. 

6. Some^drug use in school "stems from disaffection with the 
educational process. The schaol, therefore, must try to have every 
student-, achieve success in^9me part of the educational program. ^ 

7. In distinguishing between drug use and abuse', '^^^se may be 
defined as occurring when use ^interferes* with social, psychological, 
physical, dr academic well-being-rrecpgnizing that many .substances liaVe 
abuse .potential . ♦ ^ ' 
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* . 8, The basic deterrents to drug abuse, for the most part, are 
not directly .connected with drugs,' but are more related to the 
alternatives to drifg use offered in school, home, and the commuytity. 

9. Many young -people think that marihuana us6 is not very . 
different from the use of alcohol, tobacco, or pills. . Thus, educational 
efforts that do not cover the entire spectrum of ,drugs, including 
tobacco and alcohol, are (Considered by 'students to be adult hypocrisy. 
lOi; Young people can be categorized as (a) those who will not 

' / . ■■" ' ' ' 

take 'drugs, or if they try" them, can easily be prevented from abusing 
drugs; (b) Experimenters ; and (c) abusers. 

11. The emphasis in drug education depends on the age of the 
students and on the nature -^nd extent^^ drug use in the particular ,scho9l, 

12. An "all school'* program with student assemblies while classes 
stop is mbre likely to increase rather than to suppress drug use*. This 
approach may cause many teen-agers to feel that they are missing 
something if they have not tried* drugs! 

13. Exaggeration, distortion, sensationalism, and moralizing are 
techniques which destroy the effectiveness of drug education. 

14. School policies should support rather than punish, and enlist 

rather than .'aljLenate. ' ' , 

Educational Techniques (Langer, 1970) 

I % . ' ' 

l^ 1970, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs prepared 

Guidelines for Drug Abuse Prevention Education for a workshop for educators 

and has ^nce made it available on a national level. In addition to 

material by Levy (1964). and Fineglass (1964)c, it^contains material by 

•Langer (1970) on which this section is based.* 

1. Scare tactics, this approach .must be based on valid information 



about the hazards, otherwise it can bring about disrespect, incredibility, . 
and resis^tance to all teaching about drugs, 

2. Pro and con arguments. This approach may serve its intended 
purpose of providing a logical basis for decisions for older students 
after 'judgement has developed, . . 

3. Authorities for source credibility. This approach can be used 
to convince, students of the validity of the message. For example, 
Tnte'rnists, psychiatrists and ex-addicts, if they can operate as c 
subjecTt-matter specialists, may be called on for their expert opinions 

. in high school , -wKereas policemen ^nd clergymen perhaps can be' used in 

% ^ ' ' ' 

elementary school. 

^ 4. Student-teachers ./> T^^ approach depends on the* principle 

/ ^ 

that .children will learn when rewarded by.greater resjjonsibility or 
status^n a cur.rent or desired future role, e.g. when acting as student- 
teachers transmitting drug* informa^on to their peeTs/ 

5. Organization 'of concepts in conceptual structjure. This 

* % 

t 

traditional' approach uses course guldens and outline^ or scope and 

sequence formats so that students can, achieve a new cognitive understanding 

.about drugs and draw conclusions against drug abuse. 

6. Therapy techniques. ^ This approach must be used with caution 
and only by qualified persons. 

Teaching Methods ^ , ' 

Two approaches to incorporating drug educatj^on into the overall 
school program are identifiable. 

One approa(ih is to make the drug curriculum a major component of 
a comprehensive health program TLanger, 1970). The drug and health 
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curriculum is then developed as a basic course. In the development of. 
health concepts, students msut be encouraged to assume 4)er^sonal . 
responsibility for preventing ^nd correcting health problems. 
^ A curriculum which emphasizes basic drug and health information^ 
assumes that, once in possession of the necessary facts , J students will 
act intelligently. Unfortunately, schools implementing such drug 
programs have found that these inf ormatioa-giving methods have not been 
very effective for the following reasons: 

a. students are often knowledgeable about drugs, whereas the 
teacher may not be familiar ^ith the actual drug abuse scene in the 
community. 

b. The students and teacher oftep have different value systems. 

c. Motivation to apply the facts to daily livihg is more important 
than health information. ■ » 

Another approach is to fit drug education into the regnlar; ' 
instructional program of the school with aspects of drug education 
being taugkt in appropriate related courses (Michigan Department of 
Education, 1970). .The chemistry and pharmacology of drugs, for example, 
belong ih science, and the psychological and social factors are part of 
social studies. The integration of drug abuse education with the content 
.of several courses as an entire* planned, integrated progra)p:^, however, 
is difficult. Careful coordination is required to develop such an 

integrated instructional program which is meaningful. * , 

i 

Summary Descriptions of Printed Curricula' 

: — ^ , 

Curriculum ^planS' for schools contemplating new programs in drug 

education, or modifications of their existii:ig ones, will probably be put 

in outline *fonn at an early stage. Some of these are available through 

■ ■ ; 1. V ... 

10 . 
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ERIC or frdm state d epar tmen ls o f education. ^ In fact, a large 

quantity of informative books and tracts are available, though the 

» « 

acquisition of information ih^ this form is ancillary to curriculum 
planning. A more important step in planning a curriculum is the 
development of . statements of ojjjectives, related content points, and 
associated activities, articulated by' grade. Such development has been 
done by a number of communities and states, and the results of their 
efforts have been made available through the sources mentioned aboye. 
As an example of the type of material which is available, part of ;the 
curriculum guide entitled . Drug Abuse Education, A Curriculum Guide ^ 
Levels -Kindergarten Through Twelve , Clark County School District, 
Las Vegas, ^Nevada (1969) appears below. This -par t-icular source is 
. chosen ^cau^e iv can be reratively briefly summarized, and because 
it is organized by grade levels and serves , as an example of the 
materials intended for both primary and secondary s/chool students. 
"The items which are listed under -each grade level are 'component ideas 
relative to desired objectives of knowledge, attitudes and behavior* 
To avoid redundancy, the objectives are not listed here since -the . 
component ideas constitute their explication. The objectives themselves 
are given in the Curriculum Guide along with suggested methodology and' 
suggested multi-media sources. The listing of component ideas from 
the curriculum Guide follows. ' , . . 
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Grades Kindergarten through Three 
Good health is important. 

The goal of healthy living is dependent upon the early developme'nt 
of good personal healtft habits. * . - , 

f The family works ""together to establish, protect, and maintain good 
health. . ' ' 

Community helpers aid us in maintaining good health.' . / " 

Medicine,'. when properly used, helps maintain good health.. 

Advertising is used to persuade us to buy a product/ ' x - 

Non-food substances may be harmful to the body. ' ' ' ^ 

Non-food substances should be properly stored. 

Surplus and old, outdated medicines should be properly disposed of. 

It^.may be danger^ous * to accept any treat, ^uch as candy or a favor, 
from a stranger. / - , ^ 

Laws are made to protect us. . ' . 

* ' • •» * . 

Grades .Four' through Sa>r ^ . * / - ^ ^ 

Ther^ is a lack of agreement on the age at which concrete data on* 
drugs can be effectively taught.. . ' • ' ' , 

Good health and g6od health habits are the most -significant goals an • 
^individual can have.. Everyone must strive, individually and as a ^ 
society, to maintain these precious possessions. 

Good mental health is"' depen^ient upon the adjustments we make in , life x 
and not upon external substances taken in^^<^^e body. 

" Sj&jie people attempt to find enjoyment, or to solve the^ pijobl^ms of living, 

by. consuming thi'ngs which may be harmful to* their health. , 

/ • •* 

' ^ ' ; , ^- ' 

.Man s search for ways to relieve' pain ^nd suffering has Idd toy 'I 

the disc*overy and development of many ^chemical combinations ' 
known as drugs. ' , • . . •. 

■ I- , ^' • ... ^_ :a 

Weyliv© in a society which is becoming increasingly 4rug-Qriented . " " 



Grades Four 'through Six (.Cbntirtiie^^Y 



There a pill or potion lothVety minor discomfort, stress, 
pain, and minpr Illness ava^'ilible , a t our modern drug'stores- and^ 
, , ./advertised in our mass media. , ' . ' 

Every substance taken ipto the body by any, means enters in to the 
complex fuBCtioning of the body 'and affects its condition. 

• Public cQn^er^n about the harmful, effects of ail dependency-producing ^ 
'substanc'es -Is incr'easing-^s ,scp.^ntif Ic da't^ ^accUAa-ia'tes . 

Gl.ue sniffing, or -mdire a*ceurateJ:y:§£Lr^^^ sniffing, is a-dangerous 
and gro^ssly over-rated method of obtaining; a ''kick." . . 

No person should ever inhale the fumes t>f a volatiie xhe^nical if 
it can be avoided. - » * 

•There are dangerous poisonous plaijts growing in our community, which 
can be harmful to individuals: 

The most common method of" classifying drug§,is by their effects on 
^. the central nervous system ,' especially the brain', the three 

principal class^f aeration are '.stimulants , depressants, and hallucinogens 

The drugs Tcnov^n as d^pr-cssants reduce activity, produce drowsiness, * 
and caus^ mental dullnas^s. ^ ' ' '* 

% 

The drugs known as hallucinogens produce dfeam-like states of 

* hallucinations. ^ " • 

• ir • 

One attempt to deal with the dependence-producing drugs has 
been the enactment of more restrictive legislation and* stricter ' . 
, enforcement of all related , laws : 

♦ * *- .* 

The ability to refuse thi oppor tunity to experiment with the 'use 
or misuse of tobacco, alcbhol, or dangerous drugs is a learned 
behavior. ' « 

Rather ^^^an using dependence-producing substances to solve the 
problems o^^ life oV to find excitement and thrills, a person should " 
strive to achieve emotional maturity, including how to get along 
well, with others. 

Grades Seven through^ Nine ) - * 

A basic need of most adolscents is' peer group' acceptance . 

^.fne V7ay peer group atceptance is realized is through experimentation.* 

Some junior high students are experimenting with marijuana to 
gain peer 'group acceptance. - > 
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Grades Seven through Nine (Continued) ^ , , ' 

; 

Marijuana is derived from a plant which is grown in many parts of 
the world. ' - ' , 

. In the United States marijuana is ordinarily used in cigarette form," 

Marijuana has been' recognized for its narcotic properties since 
200 A.D. . • ' V 

r 

There is much confusibn bet^en authorities on the, psychological , 
pertaining to the' mind, and physiological, pertaining to. the 
phys*ical body,' dependence .of marijuana. 

The results ^of the use of ^marijuana are basically psychological 
and sociological. ' ' 

/ 

The use of marijuana has many legal implications.^ ^ 

Some junior high students are experiment ^.ng with amphetamines and 
barbiturates 'to gain peer group acceptance, 

Properly used, many drugs are of great valUe to maiikind. Improperly 
used, they carf damage the individual and interfere with his success 
.'.rl^i-^in- 'lif e.. . ' ^ * ' * . •/ ' 

AmpheCa'miae«. and barbiturates are synthetic chemicals that are . / 
^ marketed l-egSlly.. only on prescription, ' ; / / 

> ' ' • r/l''-..:- ' , ' , , 

There are many sociaT dajlgers assoc iated with abuse and dangeyou^ . * - \ 
drugs* - , ' ' ,/'V , ' ' '\ 

The ability to refuse the opportunity to ;e'Xp^rime.at with' or' misuse 
dangerous drugs. ' y^'-' '' ' • /l >' J\ 

The production of dangerous ^ugs has^ readied astronomical A; .{ . - ! 

proportions in the United* States . Billions of barbiturates/ ar^ ^ ' 

amphetamine capsules and tablets are^manuf ac tu'red every year-./ - , > 



j 



• On^ s^tempt to defal with de.pend.e^xjc^-^'pro^uc'ing cirugs has been' ,the /■ 
. enactment of more restr^ictive legislation and siricJter entprqemeijt 
of all related lav/s, . , ' - ' - " ' ' ''^ 




Amphetamine is- a central nervous system stimu 
/ ability to combat' fatigue and sleepiness. 



imuldnt' -b^^tlUitown f or i^ts ;i , 



Amphetamine users do not develop total dependency*>*''bl4»frrjtlj3ex f ,^ 

develop psychological dependence upon the drug. J/.*- < *i \ 
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Grades /Ten* through- Twelve 

Many secondary school pupils already have considerable information 



/' .4nd ini3inf ormation' abbut drugs. 



^' ^.LSD (lysergic acid diethylaMde) , ^an odorless, colprless, and ^ 
• ,^-;//tast6less drug, is , the most potent member of drugs -which'^isd- 

.iRCJudes mimethltryp.tamine (DMT), peyote, mescaline, and psilacybin. 
<;/ '//These^ have the pojer to bring abj0ut radical and of ten dangerous 
'/'".changes in human behavior. ^ ' , 

: / Researchers have found, even 'in carafuily controlled studies, that 
^ ^ the psychological respgnse to LSD cannqt be predicted and neither 
' ,i-^ there Consistence in response within^ an individual. ' 

. ' Becail^e LSD. is relatively new, a pomplete and well-authenticated . 
;• ,^'sca.talogue of dangers of User 'and abUse cannot be compiled. 

/'r \. Jlte'^FederaJL Drug Abuse Cbntrol Amendments of 1965 provide strict ^ . ' 

. TpeMlties .for anyone v^ho * illc^gally ^prockices , sells, or disposes. :^ 
/ /' '\.qf -Wanlgerpus drugs like LSp. , . ^ ;' ' , 

'\ \''\"Lii^'ltBd re^'earch is being concfucted tp discover beneficial uses 
■\ , of-i$D.''' The National Institute, of '.Mental Health has 58 researqh 
\'-*prpjtects^ .authorized through the Oenter^for Studies of, Narcotic . ^ 
and. mrug Abase . -1 ; -/ ' . * o 

Other Wllucinogens equally\t\^pting and dangerous to the adolescent ' 
***^include DMT, Psilocybin\p&ildcin//mascaline , and ibogaine.' 



.The term narcotic refers, generally, to opium, and pain-^killijig' 
'drugs made from opium (e .g . ,^^p,pin, methadone, patagorjLc, and codeine) 

The atuse and possession* with^^* prescription ©f narc<i'tics and ' 
:dangerous drvigs is against the law. /' • 

' \ ■ ^ • ■ , . . • \ 

Opiuin is dark brown or black tarry gum which is^ obt^ned from the , . 
\ ^dried^Niiil.ky jyice of tfie unripe seedpod of tht^bpiuiii poppy. It has 

- a faint^x^dof^^and a bit'ter.. taste. 
• > "'"^r • ' "^^^ ' ' ' 

"^'^ The opium, derivatiives ar*e morphafie, ati odorless, white crystalline 
'sub^anc^e; coaeine; and herol^i. ^ - ^. , / ' , ' ^ 

^ ^_Heroin^is the most widely abused^ naTQdtic nationally on today's drug . 
\ ,r scene. Tlie, heroin user jeo^paridzes -his health and is' in danger 
of dy^ng from an overdose,. ^\ ■ ^ - ^ ^ 

A heroirK^\3er can develop a .tetal drug dependence and become ^ 
^enslaved b*y^>the drug. Law-enforcement officials attribute the 
^ / need to secure money to pay for the habit a^ the reason for theft 
.t"* and prostTtution among abusers. *_ 

■ ■> - ' 
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Grades Ten through Twelve (Continued') / 

Use or possession of heroin in the United States -is ptohif^ited 
except for -Authorized research. * , 

» - ' , ♦ - ( »■ 

Percodan (oxycodone), meperidine (dem^rol), and methadone (dolpnine) 
i^are synthetic opiates which, have caused increasing concern 

■ ' ' betause of their abuse. * ' ^ ' 

Because or the societal and human costs of drug dependence, 
Rehabilitation is a major concer.n of universal nature. 

* All national and international law enforcement agencies are 
•working together to control and eliminate drug abuse. Each of 
us has a part to play. ' , . ' 

In addition to the component ideas given above, an extensive set of 

ancillary materials is included or referenced as follows: 

Bibliography . / « 

Books, Authored Pamphlets and Booklets, Annonymous Pamphlets and 
Booklets, School Syllabuses, Serial Publications, Journal Articles, * 
Films, Recommended Subscriptions, Resource Agencies 

Appendices « 

A Guide to , Some Common Drugs Which Are Subject to Abuse 

\ , " 

Glossary of Narcotic Slang 

Nev^ada Revised Statutes Regarding Narcotics, Pbi^ons, DangeroUs 
and Hallucinogenic Drugs, ^and. Hypodermics , ' ' 

Clark County School District's Regulations Regarding Jlarmfjul Drugs 
-4 and Alcoholic Beverages 

The complete Curriculum Guide covers 219 pages and contains many 
referenced materials. As mentioned above, it was chosen for presentation 
chiefly because of its relative brevity and because it was broken out 
by grade levels, but not because it is particularly better or woirse than 
othersr* The following brief evaluative comments are therefore not to 
- be construed as differentially critical" of the Clark County effort as 
compared to others. - . 
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^ 1 ^ 

When examined from the .point of view of the background* considerations 

given ^above,, the Curriculum Guide has both strong and weak points. For 

example, .it does respond to age differences as recommended by Levy, ,| 

thouglr the grade ranges includecf at each leve^l are broader than some '^ 

0 

others. WHere integration of the material into other •courses would be 
required, this outline might be somewhat less helpful than some oth^r 
.which would give CQjnponent ideas for each grade. The outline does^ contain 
points dealing with pharmacological properties of the drugs bur very little 
on the subjective effects, or on health aspects. ' , * 

The Curriculum Guide differs explicitly from Levy's background 
considerations in two additional ways. One is that it does' not' include 
piaterial about alcohol or tobacco. The inclusion of material |n Aese' 
topics is viewed as essential as both of these substances are favorites of 



the older g^erations who may' be viewed as playing down their 
while criticising those o'f todays* student^s. The other aspect 
the approach is basically punitive rather than supportive. T 



own foibles, 

is that 
at is, there \ 



is a decided emphasis on laws and punishments in a number of the component 
> . ' ' i 

ideas and a substant;ial portion- of the Appendices deal with laws and 

j ' , / • 

regulations. What i§ needed is more material about how to live comfortably 

and harmoniously in the sVudents '.immediaflEie realities. 

Finally, the fourth {Joint i^' the list for ^grades ten through twelve 



(see p, 11) is an example of a tendency for distortion wljLch 



in many drug education writings. The statement under discussion is. as 

' ^ ' , ' ' ' t / 

foi^lows, "Because LSD is^xelatively new, a complete and well -authetiticated 

catalogue of dangers of use and 4buse cannot be compiled. * pLt could as 

*■ « * ' 

accurately have* been said that "Because LSD is relatively n^V, a complete i 



can be observed 
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and well-authenticated catalogue of benefits of use cannot be compiled." 
The propagandistic nature of eitl?er stci^tement is apparent, and the auXhors^ 
could just as well have said "The'effects of LSD are not well documented 
yet beca^use it is relatively new." The latter statement makes the main 

point just as well, that the quality of experience of a trip on LSD is 

» « * ^> 

unpredictable at the present time. ,In the list, the third component idea 
covers this pohxt nicely and' would have been sufficient. The authors 
have, however, avoided the unfounded implication of probable genetic damage 
associated with LSD to which some authors are prone. 

The Curriculum Guide given above differs from others in a variety ^ 
of ways^ One of these is that the emphasis on physiological' backgrqund 
and other scientific information is greatly ii,edu.ced . ' Such material receives 
•Itrong play in some of the other guides (Aafedt, D., et al., 1971; Los Angeles 
City 'schools, 1970; Murphy, H. M'. , 1970b, 1970c; Spragg, E. , et al. , 1971a, 
1971b') and is coordinated with grade levels in the typical format of a, 
health-oriented .outline. Also,' as compared to some other guides, ^the Nevada ^ 
Curricillum- Guide, reduces emphasis' on pathological outcomes wheife such 
outcomes are physical.- Other outlines (Aafedt, D., et al., 1971; • J 
Butcat, W., 1969; Dade Co'cinty Public Schools, ;970b; Dallas Independent- 
, School District, 1970;^Los Angeles City ''Schools , 1970;' Spragg, E., et ^1., 
1971a, 1971b) place more emphasis on the brain damage associated with 
Inhaling volatile solVents; where.' smoking is the topic, cancer and hearty 
problems get much attention (Aafedt, D. , et al., 1971; ^a'de County Public 
Schools, 1970c; Fodor, J. T. , et al. , 1970; Murphy, H. ^'f^- 1970c; Spragg, 
• E., et al., 1971a, 1971b) ; where LSD is the topic, possible genetic 
..damage is -often at least mentioned (.Fodor J. T., et al. , 1970; ^dfedt, , 
D., et al., 1971;' Spragg^ E..,..et al. , 1971a, 1971b). • 
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Another respect in which^ the Nevada outline dif f ers ' f rom others is 
in its reference to the advertising of industrial interests. In^the 
material on smoking particularly, the sharp differentiation between 
the motive of selling'and the motive of personal health is drawn 
(Clark County School District, 196*9; Aafedt, D., et al. , 1971). Perhaps 
the problem of conflict of personal interest with t^ie interest of the 
related industry is not yet an issue outside of the fields of tobacco 
and alcohol. - ^ - ^ * 

The practices in some of these courses as outlined vary according 
to whether the information to be presented'is given in a separate 
drug-related instructional program, (New York State Education Department, 
1970; Anastas, R.*, et al^. , 1970; Carlisle Area School District, 197.0; 
Dade County Public Schools, 1970a, 1970b; Chapel Hill City Schools, 
1970; Montgomery County Public Schools, 1970; Aafedt, D. , et* al., 1971) 
or whether the material i^ integrated into other courses (Laredo 
Independent Sch'bol District, 1970 ; /Washington Office of fhe State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1966; Washington Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1969; Texas Edilcatlpn 
Agency,, 1970; National Clearinghouse for Drug* Abuse Information, 1970)'. 
Some of the curriculum author^ indicated that intej^ration into other 
curricula would be desirable though no outline for doing so was offered 
(Dade County Public Schools, 1970c^ Clark County School District, 1969; 
' Fodor, J. f., et al. , 1970; Dallas Independent School District, 1970). 
Where separate curricula were implied the assumption is made, usually 
explicitly, that the more student involvement the better. It seems * 
^ to be well recognized that the lecture does not have the same plape 
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in drug education that it has in mathematics. Student projects, 
discussions, and debate's are greatly encouraged. It is true, however, 



that most t)f the curricu(^ supply large quantities of factual material 

for dissemination. 

An important influence on the curriculum is the format of 

material which serves as a course outline. ^Usually it is in printed 

•form and reasonably brief. The methods dissemination .that are 

currently availably at this time are, in fact, of this type. One must 

assume that at least some potential readers may not have access to a' 

fi'lm, for example, so that a course must be producible from the course 

outline whethet "Ehe film is available or not. Even if available, some 

.'consumers of the materials, because of marginal motivation or finances 

will be less likely to proceed with the acquisition of additional 

materials, A first try at a drug "education course would seem m6re 

likely to materialize to 01b extent that the original- outline Is a 

reasonable point of departure for a course in its own right. For 

I 

whatever reason, it seems desirable to allow a maximum of the course 
to be based on the original course outline, supplemented by do-it- 
yourself mater i*als, ^ 
Evaluation of Drug. Education Curricula, 

1, A basic cpncept'in the Conceptual Guidelines for Scljiool 
Health Programs jLn Pennsylvania is that "through accurate knowledge 
of drugs and narcotics', their benefits and liabilities, drug abuse 
shall be avoided" ' (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1970). 
This concept, expressed in different ways, is the pervasive theme of 
all the drug curricula reviewed. 1 

\ ^ ■ 

J 



The basic deterrents to drug use, as previously observed in 
the section, Background Considerations, are mostly related to alternative 
in the school, home, 'and community. If this is so, teaching about drugs* 
in elementary and high schools is not likely to have the desired effect 
on drug experimentation and abuse. The dtxxg education curricula 

reviewed, however, tend to assume that students make rational decisions 

s - ' * 

aoout drug use. On the contrary, the decision of students to experiment 

N 

.with drugs or to continue their use appears most often to be impulsive. 

2. The educational technique most frequently employed in the 

drug education curricula under reviev:^ is the organization of concepts \ 
through the Cise of course guides and outlines or of scope and sequence 
formats. Although^the various curricula may.be solnewhat different 

4 . a 

qualitatively and quantitatively, as will be discussed later, thi^ 

educational technique, more .than any other, is dependant upon the teacher 

for its ef fectivene'ss. The teacher* in fact', is mbre important here 

than the educational technique. A good teacher using a simplistic 

ciDurse guide and outline is likely to achieve betiier results than a 

poor teacher with the most appropriate guide and outline for her 
c 

particular student^s. ^ . - ' 

3. T|ie preference of students for help with a driig problem may 
in part reflect their feelings' about the present drug education 
program^ in their schools. High school students have reported a 
preference , for a doctor, immediate family members, friends, and ex-drug 
user' to a teacher pr school drug . counselor for help with a drug problem. 

4. The most telling evaluation of a drug education program 
would be its effects, both ' immediate and*- long-range . Unfortunately, 
"we are still quite ignorant about the effects *of drug abuse education" 



danger, J. H. , 1970). However,, .fion-users , experimenters, and abusers 
'undoubtedly will be af-fected differently by a school drlig problem. 

• r ' 

A realistic goal for such a program,, in any event, is not the complete 
elimination of drugs,' but a reduction in drug abuse, except perhaps 
"for use of .marihuana, by a significant nymber of students. 
^ Evaluation of Drug Education Gurricula: Specific Factors and 

Indirvidual Programs X ^ 

/ The evaluation of individual drug education curricula includes 
the following specific factors: accuracy of information; completfeness 
and clarity of curricula; logical sequence oi content; student , 

involvement; and, appropriateness* of content in respject. to age/grade 

<c -» ' <^ 

level, educational techniques, and teaching methods . 

The^ in|^rmatj.on pre'sented in all the curriculum guides reviewed 
^ifefngd to bjfe accurate though th^y differe^ to some; extent in completeness 
^nd clarit^' of 'curricula. The Framework for Health Information in 
Califprnia 'Public Schools was excellent in this respect (Fodor, J. T.,* 
et al., 1970), The organization of concepts through the use of course 
guides and.^ 6utlines is the main educational technique 'in all of the 

^ drug curricula reviewed. Many of the curriculum guides,' however, also 
.make^se of authorities in several different fields for source 
credibility and, at. the higU school level, ^pro and con arguments. 

, Almost all of th^ curriculum guides emphasized "student involvement 
through activities such as panel discussiops, role playing, and * . 
reference work, and seemed to present the content in a logical Sequence 

-appropriate fo'r the different age/grade levels. For example, medicines 
and, drugs, used by the family and found in the hc^tne medicine cabinet were 
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covered in Kindergarten to Grade 3; and topics snch as the abuse of 

J ^ . . 

drugs as an individual and community probletn, and the treatment anc^ 

rehabilitation, of drug misusers were covered in senior high school 

(Levy, M/R., 1970, p. 21-68): 

Of the two teaching methods discussed, those guides which I 

developed the drug curriculum as a major component of a basic course 

in comprehensive health education were clearer and were more logically 

and appropriately presented. One curriculum in attempting to fit drug^ 

education into the regular instruc^tional program of the school (the' 

second method), for example, had the following **motivating questions** 

in elementary school mathematics and civics units; "If 94% of 222 

males used marihuana, how many are we talking about?" and "Did the 

» 

hypodermic needle enhance the drug problem?" (Laredo Independent School 
District, 1970) . "... 
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A Review of Evaluative Studies of Drug-Related Instruction 



iat«effect, if any, dp drug education programs have on" their . . * 
Students^ Sur^prisingly , few systematic attempts to answer this question 
have been made. This section reviews studi^es in which attempts have been 
made to evaluate objectively the effects of instructional programs related 
to drugs and their use and abuae. The stud-'es reviewed encompassed a limited 
range of approaches and target groups. Hence, the conclusions which can 
be drawn are limited; The only generalizations which can be made 'are 
summarized as follows: 

1, Drug education programs can significantly increase knowledge 

and information about drugs. In all studies where increments in knowledge 
. served as a criterion, significant gains resulted trom drug-related ^ 
instruction, 

2, In some cases, drug-related instruction can change, attitudes 
towards drugs, but these changes are not necessarily related to changes 

* in information or knowledge, 

3, The effect of drug education on actual use and abuse of drugs 

«» • 

* , « ' |r 

^ has not really , been systematically evaluated. Of the studies reviewed, 
only two reported any attempts to assess the iWpact of instruction on 
use. The first reported an increased use of drugs after instruction, and 
the second reported decreased use. In both cases, however, the lack of 
controls and small sample sizes prevented firm conclusions from being 
reached. * * 
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Studies Reporting Success in Changing Attitudes or Behavior . - * 

The most comprehensively reported study of a drug. education program 
is that described by 'Geie (1969)^ The report details the development, 
.implementation, and evaluation of a special instructional program which 
, was planned and presented ^with the help of ex-addict^. Perhaps the 'unique 
aspect of ,the program ^^s the use of the ex--addicts as group discuss.ion 

leaders, in the classrooms. The instruction covered apprqxima tely a 5-week 

jk • 
perdod and was aimed at increasing knowledge about drug-related topics' 

as well as prevention of use. ^ 

Four junior high schools Xxx'a predominately Mexican-American community 

•participated in- the experiment . T,wo schools were giveji the usual drug- 

related instructional program, and the two rerffivLning schools were given 

- ' , . \ H 

the experimental program. . 

Tests measuring drug knowledge and related attitudes were administered 
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in both experimental and control schools before. and after the drug 

t- ' ^ * * 

- *■ ' * 

instruction phase of the regular tiealth ediicatioji sequence. Experimental 

school students showed significantly greater gains in knowledge and 
significantly different changes in attitudes in the direction desired. 
No firm evidence was reported concerning the impact of the ei<:per imeotal 
program on drug use. ^ » 

A second study which reported significant changes in both knowledge 

and attitudes related to drugs described an evaluation of a one-day program ^ 

1 

at Temple University (Swisher and Horman, 1968). The program, geared for 

both faculty and students, consisted of discussion^ led by a variety of 

experts working in the area of drug abuse (e.g., psychiatrists, pharmocologists^ 



lav enforcem^frt agents) and included two films on drug ^buse. •In 

* * 

addition, each participant was given a packet of related I'iteratur^* 

In order vo assess the effects of the program, a control group was 

established, and pre- and post-tests of information and attitudes were'' 

administered to both groups. Random a^sigpment was not employed^ but* 

the control group, whic^i received no instruction, was roughly similar . 

in terms of make-up. Gains in knowledge for the exjer^^ntal subjects. 

were highly significant. Attitude shifts occi^rred for experimental* ' ' 

subjects in the following three specific areas: 

*^ ' ^ 

1. Attitudes toward the legalization of marihuana wete less • . , - 
favorably ; '\ 

2* subjects- became less likely- to v^ew marihuana as pro^iucing 

' '■ " < . ' , • ' • ' ^ 

greater insight; 

3. subjects increased in the degree to which they perceived ' 
the drug user as alianaded*. ^ ^ ' ^ 

A pilot study of a high school program which employed sensitivity 
training,** though not a full-^scale evaluative study, is nonetheless ^ort^i 
mentioning because of the uniqueness of the approach used ^d also because, 
of tjhe program's explicit .rej ection of the thesis that changes in Infor- 
mation about drugs results^ in changes in usage. The program 'consisted 
of group sensitivity training sessions centering around^ the subject' of 
drug use. Two groups of 12 high school students were observed in^th# 
pilot program. 'Of the ten students who were admitted users in the .two 
groups, four reportedly^ stopped using drugs, and tbe^ r^aining six' 
decreased their consumption of drugs (Deardon and .Jekel, 1971). 
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Studies .Reporting Failure to Change Attitudes or Behavloi 



. AycoBimunity team workshop evaluated by Shapiro (1971) was less 
successful in changing participants' attitudes. The goal of this parti- 
cular ^progwm was to provide comprehensive training for teams consistirig 
of, a sj:ud^t, teacher, and community youth' worker , so that teams^could' 
return to their communities to implement drug education programs. Since 
no, control group was available, Vesults had to be assessed solely on the 
basis of pre- ^nd ^st-test differences. Despite significant^ gains in * 
knowledge for all three types of team members, no changes in attitudes 
were reported. In addition, a significant increase in student use of 
drugs was reported. Since there was no* control group, it is difficult 

to assess completely the impact of this program. The findings are not ^ 

i 

encouraging, however. ^ ' * • 

Two well-designed and hig'Hly similar stud ies , (Swisher , 1971) contrasted ^ 

•* ^ 

each of the following three alternative approaches to teaching ^bout 

>■ <. 

drugs ,with a standard health unit (as" a fourth research group):. 

1. Group .conseling using relationship techniques , .^in addltigji^to 
the standard health unit; ' 

* V 

2. ,group counseling using model reinforcement techniques, and a 
role model who ha^ not abused drugs, in addition to the health 

^ unit ; , " . * * 

3. gi^o^P counseling tecliniques using model reinforcement techniques^ 
and a role model who is a mfDrined drCtg. abuser , in addition to 
the health unit. 

The first experiment assigned high school Students (9t;h and 11th graders) 
randomly tfo each of the four treatments. Counselors were al^o randomly 
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assigned. An attempt w^s made to control £6r i^t#3Ll;^enc^''by/^^ \ \ 

assignment to treatment within'each of the' threi? ieVels of^ int|i;ligeiice. 
All four approaches resulted in significant .gjaitis', In 'knowledge abput' 

■i • i;-'^'. '■ :' ' ■ , - 

drugs, though no single approach emerged [ as. best , "' ^Ibne of the approaches 
has an^ significant impact on attitudes or.^actual" use bf drugs.-.^- ■ . 

'The second study was carried -out inia college setting. a,n<l^ was virtually 
"identiqal to the iirst in design. Results differed, however, in that,in 

" :/ 

addition' to gains^in information using all four approaches, attitudes _ ^ 
shifted in ^more "lil^eral"- (i.eT, pro-drug use)" .^fSection. No Significant 

increase in use was reported. ' \ -J ■ / 

A somewhat' different Vesult of the eff^ects'of instrQctiorf on' attitudes 
was reported by <obb^.et aOT.' -C1970) . .^An evaluation of a five-day workshop - 
for students,:dnd sljiobl personnel.^compared pte- and post-test' scores on 
measures of" knowledge'alid attitudes . The program includ ed "... information 
about the 'srJci?l^;<jn^ica>,.moral.4nd legal- implications of drtlg use." 

-. ; I;- - ■ ■ 

. Again signi/ic^^^lai^s^in kn^dge were reported (though there was no 
control group). A'que;Jfel^nai:p';S^ opinions or attitudes toward 

drug-related 'topics bhowed shif ts-. V<)wards both extremes of opinions, 
strangely, the invest^g'atora.aq nC^t^|;,eport on the substantive nature ot 



I 



. the shifts. . ' ' 



' The final study whic^' Vill, be;^4^kder ed was a Relatively well-designed 
evaluation of a short-term program itifetruction for parents of teenagers / 
VThomas et al., 1971). Eighteen tamillefs w4re randomly assigned to/ a 
control group, and eighteen to a\i ^pepimehtal "group.- The experimental 
program.consisted of one initial infonn^,l meeting at which reading inateirial 
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wks given to the parents, followed up by a: more formal lecture and gifoup 

V 

dfscussion session/ Measures of information, attitudes, and family 
communication served as criteria. Only on -the ;inf ormation measure did 
the experimental group differ significantly from the control group in 
terms of pre- and post-test differences, Attitiades and-* family .communis 

■ ', ■ » ; 

cations were essentially unaffected. 
Discussion 

If the primary criteribn for judging the value of drug education 
'^is increasing knowledge or information, thpn there is little question 
tt^t d]?ug education programs can be successful. If, however, the primary 
,go'^i is seen as changing attfitudes or behavior related to drugs, then 
J^^,yalue of some types of drug "e^uc^tion may be questionable. Certainly, 
trte^prfemise. iiicreaserf knowledge al^gut drugs leads to anti-use attitudes 
which iiv tiirri lead, to., deer eased use, has been challenged by the findings* 

As stated aL tl^e,\q*lrt^et , th^ little research which has been done 
per^mits only a few general conclusions to be made. One of "the reasons 
for the lack of evaluative tese^rch on drug education programs may bie the^ 
difficulty in conducting sucK research. The sensitive nature of the subject 
matter, combined with the usuki problems in conducting evaluative re^eajch, 
can make evaluation of drug education ^programs an extremely difficult 
undertaking, A number of problems in conducting such research have emerged* 

1, As Brotman and" Suff et (197 2) point out, much of the relevant 
behavior is illegal, Ih some cases students may be reluctant to admit ^ 
use. In other cases students may either treat the questionnaire lightly 
and give inaccurate responses or engage in a form^of boa§ting and claim 



to have u^ed drugs when in fact they have not^ The latter problem has 
often been countered by* including fictitious drug names in questionnaires 
to catch the "boastful" student, 

' 2. 4 related problem is that of confidentiality. In most cases 
researchers either do not identify students or use some complicated 
system'of' identification which insures confidentiality. Although this * 
t^pe of approach probably assures more accurate information at the time 
a Particular5questi6nnaire is given, it does create problems in follow- 
ing up students at later points in time. 

. 'Besides actual use, the typical criteria used in drug education 

research are knowledge about drugs and attitudes towards drligs. Virtually ^ 

all investigators have employed some type>^Qf paper and^pencil inventory, 

but.rthe content of the inventories may \^ary from investigator to investigator 

Knowledge about drugs, for example, can mean knowing the latest slang 

expressions for various drugs, knowing the history and chemical composition 

of drugs, or 'knowing about the negative consequences of drug abus^e.^^ The - 

relative emphasis given to these *diff erent categoi^ies of information can, 

however, have a serious effect on the interpretation of a stuky. A result 

which showed that knowledge of slang terms for drugs was greater among 

Jieavy users would be interpreted quite differently from a result which 

sttowed that knowledge of the deleterious effects of drug use was greater 
. ^7 • 

f6r heavy users. Yet both types of information have cpmmonly been subsumed 
\' " ' 

under one sd&re^^^ s.lmi'lar problem exists with respect to attitudes. 



Attitudes toj^rc}^ the present legal' penalties for drug use should not be 

, i 

equaled j.7ith attitudes toward actual use^ for example. - 
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'•>5. jtAnotJ^er more general program with the^criteria used iritd^g 
education research is the varying quality of the ^instruments themselves.* 
A numbei* of studies/ which were no^t reviewed have based their evaluations 
on student opinion as to the adequacy or merits of various aspects of 

A 

the instruction. The lack of. validity and the subjective bias inherent 
in such instruments makes the data collected virtually meaningless for 
evaluative purposes. Even seemingly more apipropriate instruments may be 
inadequate, however. In some cases instruments were not pre-tested; in 
others no attempt was made to assess the reliability of the instruments. 
Without some indication that. a test possesses sufficient reliability, it 
is impossible to determine whether a low relationship between the test 
and another variable is caused by lack of a valid relationship, or vhether 
it is occurring because the test lacks sufficient reliability. 

6. ' Methodological problems are another source of difficulty in 
conducting and interpreting drug education riesearch. Random sampling 
and random assignment to t]:ea£ments are always desirable but often diff i- 
cult to employ especially when participation is voluntary. Despite this, 
it may b,e possible in many situations to employ what have been termed 
quaqi-experimental designs (Campbell and Stanley, 1963) which would allow 
stronger inferences than might otherwise^ be made. 

7. As Brotraan and Suf f et ^ (1972) point out, measuring the behavioral 
effects of drug education programs may be' extremely difficult not only 
because of the confidentiality issue but also because of variables beyond 
the experimenter's control; for example, a' /Sudden reduction of supply of 
a p^rtiQular drug in a community. Extraneous events such as this may 

'wash out whatever effects might have been observed/' 
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Conclusions / 

^ — / 

/ 



It has become cliche when writing about a particular topic to say 

that "not enough research has been done." This is certainly true of 
/ ' ' 

evaluative r^sea^h in drug education. Though most of the research 
reviewed^was Vfell--designed and executed given the constraints and problems 
that accompany ^evaluative efforts of this type, each of the studies ^ 
represents only an isolated attempt to assess a particular -program for a 



p^rticiilar group. As indicated earlier; "the studies ' encompass only a 
limited range of approaches and a limited range o¥' target groups. As 
Richards (1969) points out, some approaches may work better than others 
with certain groups. A well-planned large scale^research effort is needed 
to determine whether this is true or not, and if so what approacHes are 
best for each group. * 
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Overview, of the Survey Results *- 

The return rate for both samples was rather low. Twenty-four percent 
of tfie elementary school sample and 36% of the secondary school sample 
returned usable questionnaires in time for this project. Examination of 
descriptive data Suggest that, except for the absence of religiously 
affiliated and private schools in the elementary school sa^lple, -the two f 
samples were comparable in terms of religions, socioeconoiriic , and racial 

composition,. ^ \ . ' t 

' • 'i 

A telephone survey of 50 randomly selected .non-respondents suggests 

a sampling bias in favor of schools having drug education programs of some 
* kind. 

Most schools saw drugs either as a minor problem or as no problem at 
all. Secondary school respondents showed a greater tendency to indicate 
that^ drugs are a problem, a fact reflected in the higher reported figures 
for Tise and sale of drugs in the secondary schools. Tobacco and alcohol 
are the^most heavily used substances, according to the respondents, with 
marihuana the next most frequently used substance. The vast majority 
of elementary schools reported no use of drugs at all (excluding tobacco 
and alcohol), and only quite rarely did elementary schools report use by 
more, than 10% of the sttidents. In secondary schools, a substantial percentage 
indicated use by. at least a minority of the^J:udents pf all drugs listed. 
The most frequently used drug appears to be marihuana followed by amphetamines 

X • 

and barbiturates. The majority of secondary school respondents indicated 
no, use of LSD, cocaine, heroin, or volatile solvents , -however . - 
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Most elementary, schools saw little change in trend over the past 
five years for drug use, 'but where some change was perceived it was more 
likely to be an increasing one. Secondary school respondents were more 
likely than elementary schools to sree an increasing trend in all drug use 
except in ttie case of volatile solvents where a slight decrease was more 
ofteji indicated. 

* Where schools had some written drug policy, it was likely to have been 
adopted within the last three years. Policy, in general, appeared to be 
written in broad terms, and a jgood deal of discretinary interpretation of 
policy seemed to be the rule. The, most likely action to be taken when a 
student was discovered using or in possession of drugs was notification 
of the school principal. Police were notified in many crises and frequently 
had access to records related to student drug use. 

Respondents indicated that 77% of the elementary and 83% of the 
second'ary schpols have, or plan to have, instruction on drug-related topics. 
Most frequently, the programs had been in existence two or more years, 
with the secondary school pro'grams being somewhat older. The most frequently 
cited event leadings to. the establishment of these programs was the knowledge 
of increased use by students, increased local, drug-related crime, and the 
influence of nearby schools. Increased rates of ^drug-related offenses by 
Students also played a role. " 'Hie impetus for the' establishment of these 
programs came most commonly from the school administration, the staff, and 
the district, state, or higher organizational Levels. 

F9r the academic year 1972-73, there was an increase in the scope 
of eml)hasis of the programs for both .elementary and secondary schools, 'as 
compared t9 the academic year 1971-72. The most popular topic Was the effect 
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.on the user., tn secondary schools, more emphasis was placed ^bn federal, 
state, ,and lohal laws, and on the legal consequences of apprehension or 

t ^ ^ 4 

conviction, as compared to the elementary schools which emphasized more the 
care in use ol medicine, beneficial effects of drugs ^ volatile chemicals, 
and the appropriate evaluation of tobacco advertising.; Planned expansion 
of the programs was far more common than reductions. 

The most popular goals of the programs were. to increase student 
knowledge abqut thie physiological and psychological effects of drugs, 
to d'hange Jthe students attitudes about drugs, and to give students knowledge 
about 'the appropriate use of drugs. There was, for the secondary schools, 
a frequent emphasis on rational decision making. From the students' point 
of view, as perceived by the respondents, the most common concern was to 
learJi about the physical and psychological effects of dfugs and their 
relative harmfulness. In. the secondary schools, the students are believed 
to have become more concerned with How to help a friend* with a drug problem, 
and the legal consequences of conviction. * 

. The most frequently us^ approaches to drug education were audio- 
visual presentations, discussion sessions, and lectures- by a law enforcement 
officer. Instructor workshops had some popularity. In-service training 
-to ' instructors is given, in part by the local district, and not required. 
Materials for the students' courses are available from a variety of sources, 
with about half of the schools using materials from a -state agency. The 
use of materials prepared by the local district was more common for the 
. elementary schools, but all other sources were rifore common for the secondary 
schools. ' ^ - 
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' The perspn^f requ^n'^ly charged with drug-related instruction was 
the homeroom teacher and the health teacher»in the elementary schools; 
in the secondary school's the pefrsons frequently charged with 'drug-related 
instTuction were, the health teacheVs, the science -teachers , the physical 



^education teachers, and the social studies teacher. The most common method 
of imparting drug-related material was as an integrated part of other courses; 
the use of separate di^ug education courses .was relatively infrequent. 

Wh'en asked tabqut evaluations of their drug programs, about 'half of ^ 
the respon^nts .either did not respond or indicated that no evaluations v 
were 'carried out;,. About 40% of the elementary schools indicated that evaluation 

had been conducted by in-house personnel, as did 48% of the secondary schools. , 

• - * f * ' 

.No other agency ^of evaluation had been used for as many as 10% of the schools, ' 

though future p]^ns- in'dicated that 10% tp 15% would have evaluations by 

a group from the community at large, or by a 'special committee of students. 

Fc5r' those evaluations which *had been carried out, the techniques were mixed, 

With no strong method predominating. Encouragement can be taken from 

! the fact tha,t about 10% of the schools used random assignment of students 

to Instructional^ programs, a procedure which is necessary for proper 

evaluation anti which is not' used in, other areas of educational evaluation. 

For those^ evaluations which did occur, about a quarter of thie schools , 

received no .knowledge of resulLs as they should have. .However, about two- 
• . ' f ^ ' * . - 

thirds o^ the respondents believed that their programs were adequate.. About 

' ^ ' * » .' 

a -fourth of the school^ thought that reviews should be held once a year, 

.r -^^ ' ? ^ 

.and slightly mdre than ■!two-thirds .indicated 'either that no formal review 
was contemplated or that, .no regular schedule of reviews was anticipate*?. 

* 9 . , ' 
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Reactions of various cojnmunity gtoups to the dryg programs of the 
schools was almos't never "disapproval" or *Istrong disapproval." As a^ 
general trend, about 25% to 35% of the schools indicated that feedback 
f r9in coiranunity groups indicated indifference or was not received, and the 
balance was "favorable" or '"strongly favorable." 
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A Survey of Drug-Related Programs and Policies in 

Elementary and Secondary Schools ' - ' * ^ . 

jjntroduc tjon « ^ 

The purpose of this survey was to provide information for the Commission 
concerning drug-related instruction, programs, policies and problems- in 
elementary and secondary schools. The questionnaire used for the survey 
-is appended to this report, Wt its^content may be briefly described as 
covering the .following five basic areas: 

1. School descriptive information 

2. Estimates of drug abuse within the school 

3. Punitive and other administrative policies with 
respect to* drugs 

4. Extent and content of drug related instruction 

5. Extent and nature of evaluative efforts related 
to drug instruction 



Samples 

Two separate national probability samples were taken for the present 
Survey, The 'first sample was taken from a basic sampling list consisting 
of all schools having enrollments in grades 2, 4, or 6 and appearing on 
the 1970--71 School Universe Tape, The following stratification variables 
wer,e used : 
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1. Census region 
^ 2. Degree of urbanization 

r 

a. Large city '(over 500,000) 

b. Moderately large city (200,000 to 500,000) 

c. Suburb of a large or moderately large city 

d. . Middle-size city (50,000 to 200,000) ' 

e. Suburb of a jniddle^size city "0 

f. Small city oV town (less than 50,000) 

g. Rural area near a large city 

r h. Rural area near a middle-size city 

i. Rural area not near a large or middle-size city 
j . Unknown^ 

3. School size (total enrollment In grades -2, 4, and 6) 

a. Under 50 

b. 50 to 99 

c. 100 to. 199 - 

d. 200 to 499 

e. 50y3 or greater , 

4. -Percent minority enrplLuent 

a. Less than 5 percent ^ 

b. 5 to 9.9 percent 

c. 10 to 19.9 percent 

d. 20 to 39.9 percent 

» e. 40 to 59.9 percent- 

f. 60 to 79.9 percent 

g. * 80 percent and over 
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5- Couilty median i'ncome (1960 census) 

• a.- Less than $2»^00 = 

• *b. $2,000 to $2,999 

' c'. $3,000 to $3,999 

?' • d. $4,000 to $4,999 

e. $5,000 to $5,999 

f . $6,000 to $6,999 
g> $7,000 to $7,999 



4 



h. $8,000 to $8,999 

i. $9,000 to $9,999 ' . - " ' 
j . $10,000 and over ' ^ 

A total' of 1,436 elemetitary schools was sampled 'for purposes of- the 
survey. ^ C , ^ ^ 

A second samp 1^ was drawn using as a sampling frame the Preliminary* 
Schola?tip Aptiti^de Test (PSAT) mailing list. The PSAT list is ^. rei^sonably- 
complete list of .the United (States secondary jfchool univi?rse.' Only one 
variable, census geographic r'^ion, was osed to form strata.' k total of 
r,000 secondary schools was drawn for survey purposes, * ' s> 

^Mailing and Follow-up Mailing v • * 

■h^ questiopna-ires were mailed to the 1436 elementary schools i«"mid~-\ 



Septan|>er; The initial se^aiUlariy^school mailing took p4^fce during^ 

^econd week of October. Follow-up ^questionnaires f^^r both'' samples* war ^ 

•mailed to all non-r espondentis- approximately three weeks af-ter the iniFia*^^ 

mailings. ,As a final 3tep, telephone contacts were attempted with a Sifeill 

random sample of non-respondents, within each sample. The telephone ^interyievs 

• ' ' * ' • • * I 

were done in mid-November and were an attgmpt to determine, "some of the reasons 
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for the low return rate, as well as possible sources of bias. The interviews 
were Very brief .and cohered the following questions: 

i 

1. Did the schdol receive the questionnaire? 

2. What was the reason for not responding? 
^ ' 3. Is instruction related to .drugs provided for in 

separate courses at the school?; ' 
4. If drug education is not treated in a separate 
course, is it treated as a topic within any 
subject as part of the regular curriculiim? If 
so, what subjects include treatment of drug 



/ . 



related topics?' , ; ' \ 

5. What individuals have responsibility: for Instruction ' 
> related to drugs? ' 
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TKe results reported in this study are based on the^rekponsea ;bf M2; 



\ (24% of those sampled) elementary schools and 363 secondary' 53ChboXs/i(36i2,Y 
of those sampled). The general descriptive data for respondents ai^lf^hown 
. in Tables 1 through 8. ^he elementary school sample, since it was dr^^;^ ' 
from a sampling frame of ' public schools, contained no private or religiously 
affiliated institutions. The secondary schooi^^s^pjle, however, contained 
non-^public institutions with the largest percentage indicating affiliation'^ 
•with the Catholic religion (see Tab.le 1), 

The data on percentages of students in various grade levels (Table 2) 
show that some ^^^^^||||^^ both samples served a range of grade levels 
beyond that indicated by the designation "elementary" or "secondary," though 
predominant frequency of grades is in agreement- with these designations. , 
In terms of religious, socioeconomic, and racial composition, the> two 

■ samples appear roughly comparable to each other (see Tables 3,4, and 5\^^ 

* , . I \ ^ .... 

The slightly higher percentages of Catholic^^schools in the secondary 

school sample (as well as the lower figure for Protestant schools) shown 



. ^T'-. in Ta.ble 3 can probably be attributed to the exclusibn of religiously 

\ > A" . . ^ . 

\ ^.V / affiliated schools from the elementary school sample. Data on per pupil* 

\ V, ^ ;^^xpend^itures shown in Table 6 indicate a tendency for the secondary^ schools* 



\\i\y'^ repoVt; 'slightly higher figures. The percentages of students entering 



V-^VP^^^fit^s^co^'^^^y education are shown in Table 7 for the secondary schooS 
-^^•^^ffl^.l^ ap:dr',I^dicate that for the gre^^i majority of schools a substantial 



[iopb'tvtiort;'of 'studejits go on to some fprm of* post-secondary education. 

•••:\\\. • ' --^.^ 
V^'^^^^-'-^ o'.Sihpvs figures for housing arrangements of students, and, 

V" / ••■ . ' • • , ■ 

as inl,^^Njbe ^xp^c^ed, only a>§m^l percentage of secondary schools repor,ted 




anything other than the usual family home for the majority of their 
students. With raspect to drug education, 23% of the elementary schools 
andx^7% of the secondary schools reported no drug education programs 
wl?&tsoever. As Table 9 shows, most schools reported spending relatively 
little money specifically on drug education. 
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• ■ • ■ . • . : 

Non-Respondfeiits ^ , k ^ 

Because of the low response rate, it was decided to '^attempt, to* contact 
ft r^andom sample of non-r^e&pondents in an effort to determine some of the 
reasons why schools did not respond, and also to get some rough idea of the 
extent'^of drug education programs for non-.responding schools. Accordingly, 
a ranclom sample of 50 non-responding schools, (30 from the elementary school 
list and 20 from the secondary ''schqp^l list) was drawn (see appendix for 
Outline of telephone survey).^ Of ^t^se, 45 were successfully contacted. 
Despite the two mailings, eleven Schools claimed never to have received 
the questionnaire. Two school^ offered plausible explanations for not' 
having received the questionnaire, and the rest 'constitute 20% of those 
contacted. No plaus^ible explanation for this disturbingly high percentage 
can be giYen\_ - : ' 

, Of the remaining schools contacted, 5 said they were uncertain as to 
whether the questionnaire had been received, 10 said they had completed or *. 
were in the process of completing the questions and would send them back- . 
soon. An additional 7 said they would fill put the quest ionnai-re when they, 
had the time. The remaining 12 Schools contacted s^d they did not intend 
ta. complete the questionnaire fox a variety of reasons. Eighteen non- 
respondents stated that they had no drug education program. This represents 
40% of those contacted and is substantially higher than the percentages 
of respondents (23% for elementary and 17% for^ secondary) who report no drug^ 

j 

education. Furthermore, this figure jump's to 62% if the telephone contacts 
for which no clear determination could be made concerning drug education 
are eliminated (no determination could be made in 16 cases) . Although the 
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niimber of people contacted is not .large, the replies suggest^ marked 
sampling bias in favor of schools having drug education program^. Furthermore, 
information on s^^me of the remaining itetas was rath.er sketchily obtained, 
but supports results given later that of those, schools giv^ln'^ some drug 
education withitv the regular carriculum most stat64 that: health and general 
science classes treated drugs as a topic, ^ /- 
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.Results P ertaining ta the Use and Sale of Drugs Within the Schools ' 

Host schools apparently see. drugs either as a minor problem or as 

no problem at all. This is particularly true of elementary schools where.'.""::- . 

65% of those responding reported no problem .with drugs. Table, ^10 summarizes' 

the respondents' opinions and shows that, in general, drugs are perceived 

as a more s.ever€ problem in the secondary schools. Ho>95^er, very few 

' • " * 

schools in either sample indicated that drugs were, the most important 

problem in their ''school . • 

The data on estimated use for elementary schools 'are supportive of ' 
^ijlk?^ ^^^^ mostV|chools drugs are a minor, pfoblein. As T^ble 11 • 
shows, the gteat majoritjr of schools reported no use whatsoever of the 
subs t^qs^ listed, except for tobacco. The use of, ''hard" drugs, such, as v' 
cocaine and Wroin, appeared to be'tlmost non-existent in these schools. 
As might be expected, the student selling-drugs at .the elementary school level 
^^Vas a relatively^ rare case.' Only 8% of the'^schools reported any sale of 
marihuana by their students, and the figures for the other substances' 
were even- lower . ' ^ -..^'.v. 

In the secondary schools, where there was a greater tendency to see 
drugs as a -problemj, "estimates^ of use and sale were higher for all, categories 
(see Table 12). Tobacco was reported as the most heavily used ffubfftance, 
followed by alcohol as the njeJ^t:cmost. heavllx':{used substance^ Of ^the 
remaining substances, marihuana was most often estiiiated 'ds iSeing^ifsed^by 
more than 10% of the students. More than half of the secondary schools 
reported some of marihuana, amphetamines, and barbiturates, and less/ .... 
than half reported some use of LSD, cocaine, heroin, and volatile sblvents/ 
A majority of schools reported no selling of drugs at all. 
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^ ^Th^^ 'percentage of schools reporting -some selling of drugs is certainly 
not inconsequential, however. Forty percent reported some selling by 
students of^-^marihuana which was apparently estimated to be the mo^t . 
frequently sold drug, followed by amphetamines (32%), barbiturates (30^, 
and LSD (20%). Some. selling of cocaine and of heroin was reported by 9% 
of the schools. 

It should 'be emphasized that most of the estimates of use were made-^ 
subj'ectively. As Table 13 shows, only a small percentage 'in- each sample 
was based on anything other than opinion. It is interesting to note that, 
though estimates of disciplinary action for use or sale of the various 
substances (see Table 14 and'^lS) are lower, the patterns are quite similar 
to those observed for estimates of use. The number of ^students disciplined 
for use of drugs in a school would certainly be one. major source affecting 
the estimates of use and sale, and it is reasonable to assume "that the 
number of usei*sv70uld exceed the number of students disciplined for use. 
In any case, this may ha>^ been how many respondents made their estimates. 

Besides estimates of current use and sale of drugs, respondents were 
asked to describe the trend in student drug use for the last five years. 
These results are reported in Table 16. Elementary school respondents, 
in general,, saw little change in' trend over the past five years. Of 

those repi3X.tijQg_jahange, however, more saw an jLncreasing,ixend> ..- Secondar^};^ 

school respondents were more likely to see 'changes over the past five years 
Increased use of marihuana was the^most frequently perceived-^ trend (61%)^ 
followed by alcohol (50%), amphetamines (44%),' and barbiturates (43%). 
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Interestingly, 9>lightly more respondents (22%) perceived decreases in the 
use of valatile solvents than increases (18%), LSD, cocaine, and heroin 
were somewhat more likely to be seen as increasing in us'e, though most 
secondary schools saw little or no change in the use of these substances. 
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' School .Policy and Practices Related to Drugs ' - ' • 

^ / ■ ■ ■ . I n a 

„\ The survey- instrument contained a number of questions regarding the, 

drug-related policies and administrative practices of schools. Over 
one-third of the secgndary schools^ reported having no wi;itten policy at 
;al'l. Of those having a written policy, most have adopted theirlpolicy 
relatively recently and h^ve also made recent revisions. Sixty-two percent 
^reported revisions within the last year^X^nd 29% reyised their puXicies 
within the last three years. The percentage data on policy revision are 
identical *for secondary and elementary schools and are presented in Table 
17* along with the data for policy adoption. 

Leadership in the formulation of school drug policy had apparently 
been most frequently exerted by local school districts. There was also 
a tendency for school pri^ipals and 'faculty to have played a greater ^ 



II 



leadership role in dtug l^icy formulation in secondary schools than in 

i • ' / ■ 

elementary schools (see "^ble 18), The participation of ^students in , - 
setting and implementing^rug policy was more likely 'to occur in. secondary 
schools. ^Stu<ients most ^Eten participated in committees with faculty 
and were also likely to s4rve in advisory capacities in drug policy, 
formulation and implementation .(see Table 19), * \. 

^ Tobacco atrf alcioholpere the substances^mo&t likely to 'be covered 



^ by written policy in b^th elementary and secondary schools , The percentages, 

for coverage of drugs are somewhat less than for the coverage for tobacco 
and alq-ohol but highly~simi'lar--ac-^oss-^!^^^ stibs'cances listed,. ^ 

suggesting that policies either cover toba6co""ahd aXcohpi only, or cover 
alcohol and tobacco^plus all of the substances listed (see ^able 20), The 
lower percentages for all substances' in. elementary schools *are. consistent 
with the low^ rate of reported .written policy for, elemeritary s<?hools* 
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Table 21 reports fjirther results for aspects^ of policy coverage. 
The results with^resp^ct to specific substances differ from the results 
of Table 20 probably because of i^^fferences in the phrasing of the questions 
on wl\ich, these two 'tables are base^tr^Qne question (Table 20) asked whether^ 
written policy coverage extended to the various substances either explicitly 
or implicity > whereas the other question simply aske^ whether written policy 
included the various substances. As. might be expected, percentages for 
coverage of various substances are higher in Table 20, but the patterns 
^re quite simila/ except f ol^the relatively lower coverage of alcohol and 
tobacco in elementary schools. 

One-tentn, or less;, of ^the elementary and secondary schools reported 

^ ' * ' *^ 

written policy which distinguished between the sale and casual transfer 
of drugs, possession ^nd sale, and possession and use of various drugs. 
This- suggests that written policy tends to be set forth iri general terms 
for the most part, and that where distinctions exist they are more likely 
to be effective than written. 

.-^Written policy is only about" one-half as likely to cover school 
employees as Jt is students. The percentages for policy coverage of 
elementary school employees are about the same as thpse for high schools. 
The^*^€requency of coverage for students is somewhat less in elementary 
schools, however. 

^ As, Tables 22 and 23 show, most schools tended to allow either complete . 
discretion pr discretion within established guidelines in handling 
individjual drug eases. The most likeiy action to ocCur where a teacher 
did encounter a student in possession of drugs was to refer the student to' 
' the. school 'princrip.al (see Tal?le^ 24 and 25). In elementary schools, the 
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second most likely action was. to notify parents regardless o^-the type 
of drug. In secondary schools, this action holds for tobacco andb alcohol 
whereas for other substances the police were notified almost as frequently 
as parents. Referring students to a guidance counselor appeared to be the 
least likely action for drug casps at both "the elementary ^^S^dary ^ 
levels. The salient characteristic of the data shown in Table 26 is that 
roughly~Ehree- fourths of ' responding schools require .that an incident of 
using or selling drugsjijyct be reported to the school principal. 

The most common disciplinary measures taken by schools for drug- 
related cases were warnings and suspension, which, for the most part, 
occurred for only a few of the 'students within any given school. As the 
data in -Table 27 indicate, elementary schools rarely disciplined students 
for drug-related incidents. This is consistent with the figUres discussed 
earlier which indicate that drugs are only a minor problem or no problem' 
at all_in the elementary schools. The most severe form of punishment listed, 
, expulsion, was reported^ 21% of the secondary schools and 4% of the 
elementary schools, but in neither sample' was expulsion reported for more 
than 10 students, ' . " ^ ' - 

Other categories of penalties ^include prohibiting, participation in ^ 
certain school activities. Representing the school in athletic or other 
events was/by far the most frequently reported activity from which drug 
users are excluded; The fact that 80% of the elrementary school sample and 
53% of the secondary school sample gave no response to tl^is question 
, suggests that many schools have no specific policy on exclusion of drug 
users from activities (see Table 28) • 
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The, question, of access of school administrative officials and outside 
agencies to^ information concerning student drug use was posed. Only 5%^ 
of the elementary and 1% of the, secondary schools reported that access 
to^such information would never be permitted to school, of ficials (see 
Table 29). Table* 30 shows data indicating that the local police were 
more likely than^ any other outside agency to have access to information 
concerning student drug 'use. The second most likely outside agencies to 
have access were other elementary and secondary schools. 

In elementary schools, a student indicating curiosity about drug- 
related matters apparently is, most likely to be. sent to the school principal. 
, In secondary schools, however, the most likely action is to send the student " 
to a guidance counselor (see Table 31). The data in ^able 31 may be compared 
with the data in Table 32 which lists the smHrces students might be likely 

to seek out informally. In elementary sphaols, any instructor, other 

^ "* * , 

students, and the guidance counselor were most frequently checked; in 

\ 

the secondary schools, guidance counselors and other students were the 

most likely informal .sources. 

The most frequently given reason for choosing the person to whom a student 

« 

is sent was for informa^on on drug-related matters that the individual is 
knowledgeable on drug-related-^att ers . The next most popular reasons 
would appear to involve the individual's ability to relate to students, 
since being well liked by students and being a good counselor were fxequently 
given responses (see Table 33) . 
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Results Concerning; Instructional Practices - 

■• Respondents to the questionnaire were asked to indicate if they 
did not^^ve and did not plan to h^ve drug-related instruction. Of 
the 342 responding elementary schools, 78 (23%) made such indication and 
of the 363 secondary schools, 61 (17%) revealed no present or future plans. 
Thus. 77% of t^e elementary and 83% ^,f the secondary schools have, or plan 
to have, instruction on drug-related tot^ics. TheCug education 'coiirses 
giv^n by the respondents have been in iistence for varying periods If -n.e, 
as indicated in'Table 34. The iargesl^^^^^^s are associated wi.h 
programs in existence for two,\hree, and more d^five years. Not ' - 
surprisingly, the secondary school programs seem^ to have been in exiJtence ' 
for the longest period of timfe!^ • * .^^^""^ 

The relative frequencies bf incidents leading, to'the establishmelt of 
these programs are given in Table 35, for both elementary 'and secondatl 
schools. In secondary schools, the impetus for the establishment of tlese 
programs seemed to have come from^ a knowledge of Increased rate^. of drig- 
rWd offenses and increas';d use by students.' In the""elementary. schJals, 
increased use of drugs by students played a role, but increased drug- i 
related offenses did not.,- For both elementary and secondary schools, . " 
increased local drug-related crime and tRe influence of' nearby schools'' 
played a^part. ^. * " , ^ / 

• The. relative frequencies with which groups or persons in various 
roles influenced^ the establishment of ' drug-related programs are given in, 
Table 36. Perhaps a 'slightly greater tendency for parents tdrplay a rSle . 
was indicated for elementary schools, in contrast to greater student influence 
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in secondary schools.; In both cas^ ^the school administration, tlve stafj. . 
a'nd the 'district, state, or higher organizational -levels were Vhe nhf^ ^ 

* instigators. y . , ^ ^ / ' 

, .A wide variety of practices with respect, to drug-related instruction " , ^ 
existed abong the respondents who ihdic.ted that such instruction occnir-red-. 
such variation i. to be expect^ed ^in^ it 'is not presently ciear_ that .here 
is a "best" form of drug educational practice. One aspec Jof ^nterest is 
' the frequency with-which various topics received emphasiO^ing 197X-72 
and during t.e" prese^^t academii year. Table 37 pre.entsS^ulta on- emphasis 
for ej^ementary schools, and, indicates that, for ,,oth the last academic year 
and tl present dne.^the to/ic most often receiving emphasis was. that of . 
th. physi.kl\nd.p'^ycholo8ical effects of drugs ^ on 'the user; the relatively 
low frequenc^o\ emphasis on topics other than. these listed may^'indicate 
that .the list covered 'the topics presented. -By c6mparing the, first and^ " . 
second data colum'ns. in Tab'le 37. it can.be seen^ thVt -in no case did-'th. 
number of . schools Emphasizing any ^topic The greatest in.rease" 

*in t,e number of schools occurred in the empha^s pn the social and, econof^ic 

\ • ■ k- 

conseq^ences t9 the. individual. . , 5' " " ' ' 

. ^ Table 38 contains res^ilts concerning the emphasis on topics^in^ the. ^. ^ ' . 
responding secondary schools." As in the elementary schools, tl^e ^mb.^t: ^ 
popular topic was the effects on the user .and a very low fr equerry o^i topics 
other than' those. listed in the table was foun^ . Two^ topic/ declined slightly 
in popularity:, federal, state, and local drug laws, and. the legal ■ • 
consequences of appre'hension on conviction fo, drug law violations:* ^ 
. Examination of labies 37 and 38 shows that^he V^lative_ order o^tfi,^ / 
■ frequenc^ies of emphasis vas' virtually identical for ^he two .cadepl^ y.ars,_ 



but 'that the order of the frequencies differed somewhat from elementary 

to secondary schools: the^ major increase in the secondary schools was 

* 

on federal, state, and local laws, and ori«the legal consequences of 
apprehension 'on conviction for drug law violations; the major decreases 
were on caji in use of medicine, beneficial effects of drugs, volatile 
chemicals, and tobacco advertising. . v 

Data 'on plans for the 1972-73 academic year are presented , in Table 39 
and agree with those in Tables 37 and 38 in part, in that an expansion 
of programs was, indicated far more otten than any reductions. This trend 
holds for* both elementary and secondary schools. ^ 

Tables 40 and 41 give results on the goals of jthe drug education program 
In both of these tables, the most cited purposes were to increase student 
knowledge about thfe physiological and psychological effects of drugs, to " 
change the student's attitudes about, drugs, to help the students make 
rational choices about drugs. The relative importance of the various 
purposes is quite similar, but the secondary .school data. Table 41, shows 
a relatively stronger emphasis on rational decision. Perhaps this emphasis 
accounts for the increased emphasis, from elementary to secondary, on laws 
and legal consequences.' Clearly the purposes are more closely related to 
the influencing of behavior than they are to imparting a part of th^ coiniffon 
culture. 

In addition to the goals of the programs, the respondents indicated 
the drug-related problems which they thought were of concern to the students, 
These results are presented in. Table's 42 and 43 for the elementary and -> 
secondary schools,' respectively. In the elementary schools, the most' common 
problems were .the relative harmfulness of drugs and the physttc^l and ^ 
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psychological effects. Of least concern v^^e the securing of ^l^al^j 
assistance, the effects of mixing drugs', and the laws related ^to.dtr"*^''" 



In the secondary schools, it can, seen .that the problem of haw J:gSneip ^ 
a friepd with a drug problem became more;,common. - In Table 43 ,the e^hasis 
on laws related to drugs \^4s more 'commonly rated as being of some "c^^btb - 
than it is in Table 4^, as might be expected from the increased^^emp^^^^ ' 



on drug-related l^w in the secondary schools. Of greater concern, 
secondary schools were the lega^l consequences of .convictions . 



The variety of 'approaches to drug education used in both t He ^ 




elementary and secondary schools is indicated by the data preseiJitea fri Tables 
44 and 45. The relative frequencies of the various approaches'^^^^^tiite 
similar at both schodl levels and &dv both academic years r Th'e^ t^^piKjues 
most used were audio-yisual presentation, discussion sessions ^^and:^ 
lecture by a law enfor<:ement officer. After these three appToacKeSPteihe 
use of insjiruc'tor wpirkshops was popular though a good deal le^^^^^^^an 
the others^ The siAall frequency indicating that other apprpacheaMfl^re used 



m 



indicates that irfost of the techniques were covered by the li§&^ 

Tables 44 and 45 indicate some interest in instructo^ ^^^hops , and 
data; in Table 46 relate to other practices in inscructor pr^<^t?rtion. 

.This tabie indicates that in-service training was given, \ix^^^^hy the ■ , 

\ * * ^^^^^^^^ ' 

local district, -and not required. Materials for student in&rSction were 

available to the instructors from a variety of sources as i^^feeted in Table 

- ' ^^^^^ 
47. Private sources were used to a relatively larger ex teni^^jQ,!^. secondary 



than for elementary schools, though the data do not indica^^^^- p^recise 
nature of these sources. * - 

All of the preceeding information was obtained for th^^^Tiools as a 

whole. However, some data have been broken down by grade;^p&h jjv^nnation 
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^Vill first be given for the secondary schools. -Table 48 gives frequencies 
and percentages by position and by grade level, and the number /and percentage 

,^of^ instructors charged with drug-related "instruction for each /position. 

' ' - ' I I ' 

^yot example, the upper right hand entry in. Table 48 indicate3/ Xhat 156 

fpTiysical education instructors had responsibility for classroom' in&t^^ 

•7**-* jln drug-related courses, and the 1st row of tfie 12th grade col^an indicates 

L ;thkt 71% of these 15T5 (or 110 physical education in^structqr's) gave such 

r ( ^ . ' ' ' : / ^ ' • 

t . r . • / * . } * 

fe^Oi^truction to the 12th grade. Examiitation of the, right hand column of Table 

J«t48 shows that for these secondary schools the health teacher,- followed by 

^ ^_th^ scienpe teacher, the physical* education teacher, ^nd the social 

\ ' ' 

l-^^^*y^^^fv teacher in that order, had the responsibility. -i^bt .drug-related 



. instruction. 



l-M ^ secondary schools, with which' Table 48 deals, .Wre not restricted 

-^ge^^^ugively .to the secondary grades as can be seen in the .table. However,, 

^ sinc^the. schools were drawn from a sampling frame for secondary schools, 

the highest frequencies and highest percentages occur in those sampling 

grades;. Similarly, in the tables for elementary schools (Table 52 through 

55) the larger percentages wiy. occur at the low grades. Thus( the meaningful 

comparisons should be restricted to lines within each type of school. Of 

these lines,- the last two in Table* 48''Vre b^ed on- two and 'eigfit cases, 

, and* the percentages on these lines are not reliable. Examination of other 

> 

^ lines in Table 48 sho^iS...that the school nurse, principal, and homeroom 

teacher were involved early and continuously, though the involvement of the 

homeroom teacher diminished in the upper grades ^ Among all personnel 

listed, the most striking increase in involvement was that of the guidance^"*"^ 
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counselor. That is, while not as many scl|Ools involved the guidance 
counselor as other school personnel, virtually -all (97%) of the guidance 
^counselors received responsibility for drug education in the lOth^, 11th, . 
-and 12th .grades. , \ 

^Data showing the, inclusion of drug-related topics into various courses, 
by grade, are given iiTTable 49. As one ?night expect^, these topics were • 
most frequently inc]^uded in health and in*" biology courses, followed by 
social studies. In addition, s0ch instruction was included in connection 
with health courses throughout/ all the grades. • 

Drifg-related instruction need not, of course?, be given only as part 
of a course, as indicated i-isi Table 50. Respondents indicated that a 
separate drug education coiirse was not the preferred method of achieving 
such education, but that the integration of drug-related material into 
other topics was the preferr^ed method from kindergarten on. That trend 
continues in 1972-73 a^ can be seen in Table 51. While drug- related . 
instruction will be given in 267 secondary schools, it will ^e given as 
a separate course in Only 57 schools, and the relative frequency *of use of 

0 

separate courses holds at all grade levels. 

Data similar to the foregoing for the secondary schools are given 
for the elenrentary schools in Table 52,* and the higher frequencies and 
percentages appear among the lower grades. This table also indicates that 
the separate course was not the preferred method of instruction at any 
grade level, again reflecting the fact that integration of drug-related 
materials with other topics was the preferred instructional approach at 
all grade levels. ^ 
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T^le 54 gives data on the frequencies and percentages of elementary 
schools^ in which drag-related Instrudtion'^is given as a part of varioXis 
courses by grades. As with the s»econdary schools,, health was the co.urse 
which most frequently included drug-related material. In contrast, 
physical education played a less important role at \\ik elementary level, 
and the scjcial studies course played -a more impor tant'^Dle . Note that the 
pattern involvement of psychology, biology, and chemistry was far more 
concentrated in the higher grades as in the secondary school sample. This 
tendency was strong enough to override the far greater frequency of courses 



at the lower levels. 



The data indicating the frequencies and percentages of various 
individuals who have responsibility for drug education are given in Table- 
55. Those most often responsible were the^omeroom teacher and the health 

, teacher. The role of the principal was less than the secondary school 
teacher, as was, that of the physical education teacher . jf^Since these 

.schools primarily include grades K-6, it can be assumed that the iiacrease 



in frequencie% and percentages from grades kindergarten to six indicates- , 
a increasing -tenciency to give drug-relat'ed'"instruction as the child matures. 
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Results Concerning Evaluations .-"^-^ 

The respondents to the questionnaires indicated by f ar** -the'TitbgiJ 
evaluative steps have been and^ would be taken by the principals or teachers 
of the scho'o^ls involved. Table 56 shows^ that about hal'f the schools, 
both elementary, ar^ secondary, had no evaluation or did not respond* About 
40% of -the elementary schools and about 46% of the secondary schools had 
had some evaluation by in-school personnel; other agencies participated in 
evaluations at only a few places. Respondents were asjc^ to-'indicate 'which 
of a number of important features applied to possible evaluations of their 
drug education programs, ^xrvgrf ' response^ are given in Table 57. The 
percentages in Table 58 refer to those who indica^d that any characteristic 
— aprplied to their evaluations; i.e/, it includes aO:l the schools which ^ 
responded other than '*none." Examination of Table 57 indicates that, with 
the exception of personality tests and random assignment, many of the technique 
were used fairly frequently. However, there is no tendency for a few 
characteristics to stand out over.' the .others such a« might occur if there 
were a) generally agreed upon procedure for evaluating drug education programs. 
Of particular interest is the fact that about 10% of the schools used 

"random assignment as a part of the evaluation paradigm-. * • 

Though a 10% frequency is' not^high, it is quite encouraging from a 
methodological point of view to note that randomization, which is tTie 
cornerstone of experimental inference, is used i:nr any- amount. In other 

. areas -of education, such as early education and remedial .education , it 
is very difficult td'&ccomplish evaluation research in which random 
assignment of treatment , methods is a feature. Usually the sponsors of 
such research resist randomization on. the grounds that more benefit can 
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accrue to the participants if assignments of , students to treatments is - ^ 
done on judgmental grounds. This destroys the value of the results of the 
experiment in favor of the supposed (but actual under examination) 

benefit /to the participants. If 10% of schools would be willing to 

r 

cooperate with experimental procedures which include random assignment 
of subjects to treatments, the field of evaluation of drug education 
programs should be quite a promising one. 

Table 58 gives the results of those formal evaluations which did occur. 
The results in this table are similar for both elementary and secondary' 
schools,. These data reveal that about a quarter of the schools received 
no indications of^ the results of the evaluation! as th^ey should have. 
Remembering that the great majority of evaluations carried out were under- 
taken by in-house personnel who certainly would provide knowledge of ^ 
results, it is apparent that mos^^ agencies which do evaluations dp-^iot 
report the results back to the schools where the studies were done. It . 
should be pointed out that giving such knowledge of results after "the 
completion of the study in no way damages the validity of the evaluation / 
experiment. ^ 

The respondents'' judgments of the -.adequacy of their programs, suimnarized 
in Table 59, indicated that their evaluation of the schools 'involve^ is 
more often favorable to the program than are the evaluatiorNstudies , since 
about two-thirds of the respondents gave their .Qwn programs a rating of 
^'adequate.'* Such an attitude would probably not suggest a comntenly felt 
need for repeated evaluations, and, indeed. Table 60 indicates that 64% 
of the elementary and 70% of the secondary schools .feel that no formal 
Xieyiews are needed or at least that no regular schedule is anticipated. Of 

• s 

those who set a schedule, most set it at every year. 
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Table 61 gives, for the elementary schools, the responden^^' e^tii^ates 
of the reactions of various groups to th^ir drug education pi^ograms. 
According to the figures in Table 61, dissatisfaction with tlie drug 
programs is rarely perceived, and approval, in fact, is the m'c^'t common 
reaction for all of the groups about which the respondents w^fe asked. 
Apparently also the respondents must .have received some feedbStk from these 
groups because the percentages of "don't know*\ responses , wit^ the exception 
of local government, are" less than twenty. It may be rather T^ifficult . 
for the respoitdents to recognize as an official position an opinion expressed 
by a, government official who happens to belong also to one or,.more of th^ 
other group.s given — indeed it probably most oft;en is not. But where ^ 
government officials express an opinion as such, it seem$ to^be one of 
approval. Table 6Z does not convey the notion that the resppndents perceive 



alarm and^ concern in the communities or their components, abpjjt the 
necessity for drug-related education. . 

Table" 6^ gives results analogous to those in table 61, but for 

^secondary s(?hools. As has been the case for many other aspects of drug 

■ 'J 

education, reported above, the results for the secondary schools very 
closely parallel those for the elementary schools; that is, where the 
reactions of the various groups are perceived by the respondents, they are 
perceived as approving or strongly approving in most cases. _ 
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Concluslons and Policy Implications 
For the reader who desires a summary of the survey, the section 
entitled "Overview** was placed prior to the more detailed presentation 
of the results. This section makes some interpretations of the survey 
results, for example, *in relation to the background considerations presented ( 
earlier, and draws possible implications for policy or practice. 

In terms of some of the background considerations described in the 
first section of this report, the emphasis on drug education in the schools 
appears to be primarily aimed at describing the physical and psychological 
effects of drugs on users. Less attention appears to be paid to legal and 
ocietal issues "related to drugs, and even less to pharmacological properties. 
It was, pointed out in the background considerations that drug programs 

'J 

which ^o not include alcohol and tobacco may be perceived as hypocritical 
by students. This is certainly not the case, however, for the schools 
surveyed. Alcohol and tobacco, in fact, are the most often treated 
substances in school drug programs. In addition, for most of the schools, 
drug education has been integrated into the school curriculum; therefore the 
"all-school" special program cautioned against appears to occur only rarely. 

One of the background consideVationff cited earlier suggested that, 
since some drug use stems from dissatisfaction with the educational process/ 
schools would do well to provide opportunities to have every student ^ 
achieve success in some part of the educational program (Levy, 1970) • 

' \ 

Punitive policies which tend to exclude student drug upers from school 
activities may in the long run promote .even mor^usfe by denying students 

r^pgnitic 



alternative modes of self-expression and 
reported no prohibitions from activities is 



:ion. That most schools 



indicative of some agreement 
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with this consideration. Schools that automatically prohibit participation 

*in school activities should reexamine this policy since it may in the 

.long run only further alienate the student and increase the likelihood 

of further" drug use. , 

In preparing drug education materials for g»eneral use, one should keep 

in mind the majority practice in the use of Jthe materials. In general, 

the practice *will be to embed them in the context of a more general course 

either as a discrete topic, or worked in with the other material. The 

health teacher will be involved in many cases, b^t materials may also 

be used by the homeroom teacher,' a physical education teacher, or a science 

te^acher. If the coptext is one of a physical educational co6rse, one would 

nei^d to reach some position about whether or not the class is or should be 

integrated by sex. One would need also to take into account the' research . 

results which indicate that the existence of an effect of drug instruction 

orl attitudes is doubtful at best but that information and knowledge about 

drugs caii be changed. Programs should perhaps, as many da, have as ^ 

primary aim'providing students with information that tlj^x^.aeed in order , 

to make rational decisions concerning use. 

Fewer elementary scjiools than secondary school^ had drug education 

programs of some kind, and, considering the probable bias in the nesponse 

* * * * ^ 

sample discussed earlier, there i^ some likelihood that schools with drug 
education programs are overrepresented . A number of elementary schools 
noted on their questionnaires that perhaps/' they were Contacted byiPdistake, 
since (in their view) as elementary schools they were not appropriate 
locations for a drug education survey. As has been pointed out, however, 
^drug edtication shpuld begin in the elementary schools as an integrate^^ 
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part of the curriculum. It appears reasonable that the elementary^ schools 

r 

might at least consider their possible role in preparing their students 

* * 

for the later phases of drug education. 

From the survey results, it is evident that the existence of an active 
drug education program is the exception rather ^than the rule. This finding 
is consistent with the related one that in almost all .cases the drug problem 
is rated at most as one of many problems in importance, and, indeed,, for 
a majority of schools it is at most a minor problem. Of those schools who 
had a drug education program, about half had had an evaluation of any kind, 
and about two-thirds contemplated no formal review or at least none on a 
regul7*Vly sqheduled basis. Admittedly, the returns to the survey were not 
large, constituting a third of the sample after one follow-up. Of those 
not responding, the results of the very limited telephone follow-up indicate 
that the obtained sample would overrepresent those who had drug education 
programs. Some respondents exh^^jjj^ concern in that about a fifth of the 
elementary school respondents and a third of the secondary school respondents 
who had drug education programs^ noted serious deficiencies 4-n those programs . 



But, io^ th^ most part, the impression one receives is that the drug problem 
is not one of major concern to the schools, either elementary or secondary. 

Such concern as there is about drug education seems to be relatively 
recent, since about four-fifths of the elementary and three-quarters of the 
secondary schopls who have programs have initiated them in the last five 
years. Tlie impetus for these programs stems not from pressures in the 
j; concerned community but fVom the st\aff, the school board, and the higher s 
organizational levels of education.^ Perhaps one might interpret these 
agencies as representing the force of community opinion, but it should be 
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noted that the responden,ts could have^but did not, indicate that the ^ 
impetus for the establishment of t}ie programs came from PTA or from 
parents* They could have, but did not, record community dissatisfaction 
with their programs. Thus the concern for drug education seems to be 
concentrated in the educational establishment. This is notj to imply that the 
communities are unconcerned about the problem, but they have not communicated 
to the schools a desir^^ for expanded drug-related education. 

Considering the re'sults and conclusions stated in the paragraph above, 
one might question the wisdom of pursuing the matter of drug education 
with increased effort, particularly research effort- However, the 
result of such questioning could very well be that increased emphasis on 
drug-related education is desirable. If so, it is felt that a program 
of hard-nosed, empirical research would help to clarify th(| ym ethodo logical 
issues in this type of education. At present, it can be inferred from the 
wide variety of evaluation ^proced^jires used that no generally accepted 
evaluation procedure has^ been established. An attempt to develop such a 
procedure, or perhaps a limited set of standard procedures, would speed up 
and improve the process* of evaluation and the accumulation of knowledge in 
this field.' For example, t^e existence and desirability of randomization 
procedures in program evaluation has been commented on favorably, and itj is 
felt that the use of such proceduipes, as well as pre- and post-test procedures, 
is not sufficiently widespread 4 Most professional researchers would consider 
'it a great advantage that such procedures be used. It is even more crucial 
that these experimental controls be applied' when the evaluation is done 
by the staff that administers the program since their very participation 
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in the program would tend tp limit their objectivity. Furth^rmore, it is 
clear that in this, as in oiher areas of educational practice, the needed 
research^ should begin ^±th the development of a standard, set of criteria 
with which to assess the effects of drug-related instruction. The research 
should evaluate as broad a range of instructional approaches and as wide 
a variety of target groups as possible. The considerations could be 
representetis^na handbook or se-t of standard procedures that could be used 
^for program evaluatioi^r Probably the^je should also be an agency which could 
collect the results of drug program evaluation studies, such as might 
be conducted at a local level, and which could disseminate the accumulated / 
and digested resultis of evaluations of which it has been apprised'. 



TABLE *1 



Affiliation of Responding , 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Public 
Private 


96% 

*> 

, 0%" 


V. ^ .81% 
' * . '\ - * ' 


Catholic 


0% 

0 


. ^ ' 8% 


'Protestant 






Jewish 




' i i/o 






r / -J - 


Other 
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4% 


■ - - .4% 
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. , TABLE • 2 

/ 



Grade Level Composition of Samples; 
Percentages Indicating a Majority 
' of Students in Various Categories 

Grade, , o 

Categcury ^ Elementary « - ' Secondary 

6 75% 9% . 

7-9 6% '2% 

4 

10-12 ^ 0% 53% 

Ungraded . . l% i% 

, No Majority 

or No Response > 17% ' 36% 



9 
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TABLE 3 




Religious ComposfEion of Schools 
Percentages Indicating a Majority in Various Qate^^^^ ^ 

Elementary 



Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 
Other 

Unaffiliated 

No Majority or 
No Response' 



8% 
53% 
0% 
1% 
3% 

35% 



Secoil3^liryi^^5^ - 

if''/ 
1% 

34%;-- 
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TABLE 4 



\ . 



So.clo economic Status of Students in Sampled Schools; 
Percentages of Respondents Indicating 
f A Majority in Various Categories 



/ 



Lower 

Lower -Middle 
Upper -Middle 
Upper 

No Response or 
, No Majority 



Elementary 
10% 
23% 
19% 
1% 

47% 



Secondary 
6%" 
21% 
16% 
' 1% 

56% 
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TABLE 5 



Racial Composition of Schools 
Percentages Indicating a Majority in Various 'Categories 



American In41an 

Black, Afro -American, 
•Negro 

Brown, Chlcano; Mgj^can- 
American, Puerto Hican, 
Spanish-American 

■ - 1 

Oriental, Asian-American > 

White, Caucasian 

No Majority or No 
Response 



Elementary 

0%' 

• 4%' 

2% 
1% 

■' 86%. 
7% 



V 



Secondary 
1% 

3% 

1% 
1% 
88% 

7% 
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TA2LE 7 

Percentages of Students • . 

Entering Post-Sec-ondary Education * 

EstimSEed Percentage Percentage of 

of Students Schools Responding 



None 


2% 


' 1 to 10% 


3% ••■ 


n to 25% 


12% 

1 


26 to 50% 


35% ' 


51 to 7 5% . ■ 


34% 


76 to 100% 


13% 



Secondary Schools Only 
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TA2LE 7 

Percentages of Students • . 

Entering Post-Sec-ondary Education * 

EstimSEed Percentage Percentage of 

of Students Schools Responding 



None 


2% 


' 1 to 10% 


3% ••■ 


n to 25% 


12% 

1 


26 to 50% 


35% ' 


51 to 7 5% . ■ 


34% 


76 to 100% 


13% 



Secondary Schools Only 



TABLE 8 

Housing Arrangements of Students': 
s Percentages Indicating 'a Majority for Various Categories 



Family 

On-Campus Housing 

9 

No Resppnse 



Elementary 
95% 
0% . 
5% 



Secondary 
91% 

4% 
5% 
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TpLE 9 

Total Expenditures for Drug Education: 
Percentages Respondihg to Various Categories _ 

Elementary * Secondary 
r f . 

Less than $1000 " 80% 74% 

$1000 to $5000 _ 15% 17% 

More than $5000 5% . " 9% 
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TABLE 10 



Respondents' Opinions as to Whether 
Drugs Are a Problem in Their School 



Elementary 



Unable to cope with 
the problem 

The most important 
problem 

One of many problems 

A minor problem 

No problem 



.1% 

18% 
26% 
65% 



Secondary 

2% 

3% 
42% 
37% 
29%- ' 
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TABLE 11 



Pe rcentages of Respondents' Estimates of Use and Sale 







Use 






Sale 




Substance 


• 

None 


1% 
to 10% 


More 
than 10% 


None 


1% 
to 10% 


More 
than 10% 


Tobacco 


33% . 


51% 


16% 


* 


* 




Alcohol 


66% 


25% 


9% 




* - 




Marihuana 


80% 


18% 


11' 


92% 

It* 


8% 


0% 


Amphetamines 


86% 


13% 


1% 


96% 


4% 


0% 

* 


Barbiturates 


Of /o 




1% ' 


97% 


3% 


0% 


LSD 


95% 


5% 


0% 


99% 


1% 


0% 


J Cocaine 


98% 


2% 


0% 


99% ' 


1% 


0% 


Heroin 


97% 


3% 


'0% 


99% 


1% 


0% 


Volatile 
Solvents 


81% 


18% 


1% 


* 


• 


* 


Not Asked 
t 






* 








• 


H. 


* 


































* 
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TABLE 12' 








* f 

Pe 


rcentages 


of Respondents' Estimates of 


Use and 


* 

Sale 




of Various Substances Within Secondary School 


s 






, Use 






Sale 




Substance 


None 


,..1% 
to 10% 


More 
than 10% 


None 


1% 
to 10% 


More 
than lu/o 


Tobacco 


•3% 


21% 


76% 


* 






Alcohol 


6% 

* 


33%, 


61% 


* 


* 


i< 


Mar ihuana 


23% 


44% 


33% 


59% 


39% 


■L/o 




40% 


49% 


. 11% 


68% 


31% 




BarbituraX.es 


42% 


47% ' 


11% 


70% 


30% • 


U/o 


LSD 


57% 


39% 


4% 


80% 


k 

20% 


yj/o 


C.Ci Pfl 1 
V X lie 


79% 


21% ~ 


o%- 


91% 


^ 9% 


\j/o 


Heroin 


76% 


24% 


-0% 


91% 


9% 


0% 

* 


Volatile 
So Ivents 


60% 


37% 


3% 


\ 


* 





Not Asked 
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TABLE 13 



Basis of Estim^-tions 
of Use and/dr Possession 



School Survey ^ ' 
Educated Guess 
Personal Observation 
Completely Impressionistic 
Other 

Mixture -of Responses 



Elementary 
2%' 

26% 

45% 
2% 

18% 
6% 



Secondary 

. 6% 
34% 

34% , 

1% 

9% 
16% 




TABLE 14 

Percentages of Respondents' Estimates of Disciplinary Action 

For Use of Various. Substances Within Elementary Schools 

Substance ' " None 1%> to 10% . lihan 10% 

Tobacco , 73% 26% 1% 

Alcbhol ^ 88% 10% 2% 

Marihuana 93% " 7% ' 0% 

Amphetamines 96% * 3% 1% 

Barbiturates 96% * 4% 0% 

^LSD . 98% 2% ' 0% 

Cocaine^ 99% 1% 0% 

Heroin 99% 1% 0% 
Volatile 

Solvents 95% 5% ^ ^ 0% 
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TABLE 15 

Percentages of Respondents' Estimates of "'Disciplinary Action 
For Use of Various Substances Within Secondary Schools 



Substance 


None A 
dP 


1% to 10% 


Tobacco 


46% 


43% 


Alcohol 


* 50% 


46% 


Marihuana 


^ 70% 


29% 


.Amphetamines 


82% 


l'9% 


Barbiturates 


84% 


15% 


LSD 


90% 


- 10% 


Cocaine 


98% 


#1 2% 


Heroi'fc 




\% 


Volatile 







V More 
than 10% 



11% 
4% 



0% 
1% 
0% 
0% 
0% 



re- 



solvents 91% 9% , • 0% 
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' TABLE^IS ; 

Principal Authority Responsible for Formulation of Drug Policy : 
' . percentages Checking Various Categories 



* 1 r\ 






;«> 




t 


Elementary 


Secondary 


State Department of 






■ ■ I 


Education* 




15% 




Local Sdhoo 1' Dn c; ^r■^ p ^ 






- J /o 


^ School Principal 




10% 


. '27% 


School Faculty 






; 15% 


State Law 




9% • 


■ , 9%' 


Stycients 




2% 


" •; '8% 


PTA 




'■ 4% 


• V 3% - 










^'ther ^ . 




32% 


' :28% 


No Polity 


/ 


6% 


' 9% 



TABLE 19 



Roles of Students in Formulating and 
Implementing School Drug ^Policy 



Formulation 



Implementation; 



Role ' 
None 

Jbant Committee 
with Faculty 

In Separate ^ 
Committees 

As Individuals 

Advisory 

Voting Members 

Joint Committee 
•with PTA 

Other - . 



Elementary Secondary ' Elementary • Secondary 



49% 

19% 

2% 
8% 

.11% 

17. 

5% 
23% 



40% 

29% 

4% 
15% 

20% 
3%, 

. 5% 
2% 



48% 

15% 

3% 
9% 
8% 

2% 

4% 

2% 



46% 

21% 

5% 
15% 

18% 
2% 

2%- 
2% 
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• * TABLE 2l • 

• * 

Percentages Indicating Coverag^e of Various Topics 

by Written and Effective Policy 



Elementary .. Secondary . 

Effective Written Effective Written 



> 

* Di^scriminates between saie 
and casual transfer 

Discriminates between 
possessiOrn and sale 

Discriminates between 
possession and use 

Differentiates among. types 
of, drugs ^, ^ 

Applies to students 
^PPl^^^ faculty 
' AppMes to administration 
^^ppiaes to t)ther* employees 
^ • Iifc-lud esv 'tobacco* 
» . Iitcliid'es alcohol* 

Includes marihuana" 
Includes amphetamines » • 

Includes barbitiMTateS - • ^ 
' 'r ^ ' 
Includes LSD or o^ei^ 
.hallucinogens 

Includes cocaine 

IncludefS' heroliv 

''includes volatile solvents 




18% 






•.,32% 


7% 




ft. 








•20% •' 




'10%' 


36%' 


11% 


19% 




12'% . 


31% 


11% 


1.9% 




'8% ' 


2'9% 


6% 


41% . 




31% 


-59% 


, 39% 


34% 




19% 


47%-. 


19% 


32% ■ 




19% 


45% 


. 18% 


31% 




16% 


- 42% 


15% 


35% 




21% 


44% 


39% 


37% 




24% 


53;^ 


'44% 


.33% ■ 




23% ; ; 


- 56% - 


•31% 


31% 




22% ' . 


.52% 


29% 


31% 
./ ' ^ 




22% ' 


52% 


' ih 


30% 




22^. 


« 

■ 51% 


. 29% 


30% . 




-2j.% 


49% 


■ 28% 


30% 




21% -' • 


50% 


' 28% 


31% 


t- 


1^% 


47% 


23% 
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TABLE 22 

* • 

Initial and Fiml Authority for Setting, Penalties ^ 
or Determining Action with«Respect to Individual Drug Violations 



All, penalties set 
by policy and no 
discretion allowed 

No response 



Elementary 



Initial « Final 



10% 



90% 



^9% 
91% 



, Secondary 



Initial 
12% 



Final 

7% 
* 83% 
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TABLE 23 



1 



Complete 

Within Established 
. Guidelines ^ 



No Discretion 
t 

Other 



Discretion GiveiV'to Taculty In 
Handling Individual Drug Cases 

Elementary 
20% ■ • 

46% 
15% 
• 19% 



Secondary ' 
22% 

59% 
13% 
6% 



A variety of written responses were obtained but hav,e not been categorized 
at this time. ~ • 
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TABLE 24 . ' i 

Action Norma liy "Taken When Teacher Fin^s 
Student in Possession of Various Substances; 
Percent Indicating for Elementary Schools 

Refer to 



Substance 

Tobacco 

Alcohol 

Amphetamines 

Barbiturates 

LSD or Other 
. Hallocinogens 

Cocaine 

Heroin 

Marihuana 

Volatile 
Solvents 



Guidance 
Counselor 


Notify 
Parents ■ 


Refer to ^ 
Pr incipal 


Notify 
Police 


9% ■ 


.29%^ ' - 


59% 


3% 


8% 


26% 


42% 


4% ^ 


6% 


21% 


35% 


■ 10% 


(>% 

> 


• 

. 21% ; 


34% 


10% 


6% . 


20% - 
20% 


34% 

34^ ■ 


- io% ^ 

10% ' 




. 20% 


34% ■ 


10%- • - 


6% 


21% • 


35% 


^ 10% 

o 


's' 7% 


20% 


. 35%" 


• 9 

• 



.V.- 



1i 

} 



ERIC ^ - ^ , . / ^i 



TABLE 25 





Action Normally Taken When Teacher Finds 






Student in Possession 


hi Various 


Subsctances : 






Perc entages Indica^inj 


5 for Secondary Schools 




Substance 


Re^er to 
Guidaitce 
Counselor 


• 

Notify 
Parents 


. Refer to. 
Principal. 


Notify 
' Police 


'fobacco 


7% 


lit 

r 


•56% 


1% 


Alcohol 


10^ 


30% 




^ 9% 


Amphetamines 


15% 


/ 25% 


43% 


,.16% 


Barbiturates 


14% ^ 


26% 


* 437. ' , 


17% 


LSD or Other 











Cocaine 

Heroin 

Marihuana 

* Volatile 

Solvents 



13% 
12% 

<!li% 

15% 
J.1% 



40% 
38% 
38% 
44% 

397. 



20% 
21% 
21% 
22% 

14% 
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TABLE 26 

Persons to Whom a School Employee Must Report 
Upon Finding a Student Using or Selling Dru'gs; ' 
Percentages Responding to Various Categories 

V 

Elementary Secondary 



Parents 

School Principal 

^ Local- Police 

Guidance Counselor 

School District 
Superintendent 

No One * 

Other 

No.Respdnsie 



Sale 


Use 


Sale 


Use 


8% 


10% 


5% 


7% 


77% 


* 

78% 


75% 


11% 


' 10% 


7% 


8% 


k% 




8% 


b/i 


1 J/4 


,10% 


10% 


8% 


9% 




6% 


9% ' 


12% 


• 

1% 


2V 


6% 


' 7% 


14% 


11% 


- 7% 


5% 
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TABLE 28' 



School Activities from Which Drug -6sers Are Prohibited:' 
Percentages Responding to Various Categories ' • 

• ^ Elementary , ' ' . Secondary 



Receiving academic awards *\ * ^4% 



Promotion to r.ext grade 4^ 
Graduating , , i% 



ERIC / , -. . , . ' ... 



6% 



Representing school in ' ' ' " 

athletic or other events " 19% • ^ / " \, ^y/^ 

Holding school office 8% . ' 15%'- 



Joining' certain school ^ • 

organizations^ ^ , 6% " ' * ' 12% 



2% 



*No response . 80% ' / * " . 53% 
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: TABLE 29 



Access of School Administritive O ffic ials to 
7^ ' ' 

-Information Concerning Student -Dru^^se ^ 



.Routine Acces^s 

Ey Request Dnl^ ^ 

Under Speti^a^l' 
Circumstances 
. ■ I 

, Never ' ' 



Elementary 
^ 50% 
17% 

, 27% . 
. 5% - 



Secondary 

'yi%. ' 

18% 
■ 45% 

, ly^ 




ERIC 



if 



96*, 





■1'-% 




. ■ . ^ . TABLE 30 

Policy on Releasing Inf ormatlo^h ^ - 
About Student .DruR Use . 



Elemerrtary 



Secondary 



Yes No 



No 

Response Yes 



No 



No 

Response 



Military Service 


3%. 


63% 


34% 


15% 


in 


13°/ 


Potential Employers 


2% 


64% 


34% 


12% 


, 75% 


13% 


Elementary or 

Sepondary Schools 


34% 


39% 


27% ^ 


- 26% 


61% 


13% 


^ 

Colleges or Universities 


...4% 


61% 


35% 


8% 


77% 


15% 


Federal Ag^ncles^ / 


9% 


57% . 


34% 


.22% 


-65% 


13% 


Local Police 


36% 


37% 


27% 


48% 


41% 


11% 


Insurance •"Companies 
or Credit Agencies* 


3% 

•> 


63% ■ 


• 34% .■ 


- 5% ' '80% 

« 


15% 
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TABLE 31 



Persops to Whom Curloug^Students Would Most Likely Be Sent; 
Percentages. Checking Various Categories* 



Physical Education Teacher 
Nurse 

Guidance Counselor 

Civics^ or Government ' — 
Teacher 

Any Ii\s true tor 

Principal or Other 
Administrator 

^ *^ 

No One in Particular 



ptiier 



Elementary 
\l\ 
28% 
26% 

2% 
192 




No.. Blesponse 



37% 
2%. 

20% 
4% 



Secondary 
15% 
23% - 
. 58% 

2% ' 
9% 

, 32% 
3% ^ 

. 21%- ' 



1/ 
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TABLE 32 



Respondents* Judgments as to Whom Students Would 
Be Most Likely to Seek^Out Informally; 
Percentages Checking Various Categories 



V 

Physical Education Teacher* 
Nurse 

Guidance Counselor: - 

Civics or Government 
.Teacher. 

Any^InstructoiF 

Principal or Other , 
Administrator 

Other Students ' , 

No One in Particular 
Other- 
No Response* 



/ 



Elementa'ry 
16%^ 
17% _ 
28% 

J 2% ■ 
34% 



Secondary 
21% 
17% 
57% . 

18% 

' . 26% 
'4^4% 

4% - 
15% 
2% 



i. ■ ^ 



99 
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* f 



Principal Reason f or "^Choosing to Whom? Student is Sent; 

Percentages Responding to^Various Categories * ^, 

X * _ " ' 

Elementary Secondary 
Matter -of policy * ' 13% , '^^^^^ 



Knowledgeable on drug- , 



related matters 43% / 50% 

Instructor in related 

topic , 14% /' ^ ^12% 

Good counselor . <^ \ 30% * 41% 



4^ 

Has strong views on . y /'^ 



(irug-related matters 



4%y^ 3% 



No response . 




Well lilfed and admired 

byf students " ' ,/ 32% . 33% 

Well liked and admired 

by parents X * 

Other ' • /f .7% ' . 6% 



> 



S 



/ 



« . 1 



ERLC , . 100 



2% 
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TABLE 34 



Length of Time Schools Have Given 
Instruction on Drug -Related Matters 



Less than one year 
One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 

More than five years 



Elgnentary 
8% 
9% 
26% 

23% , : 

12% 
4% 

17% ■ 



Secondary 

8% 

7% 
19% 
25% 

9% 

,6% 
26% 



ERIC 
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♦ « 
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TABLE 35 



Incidents Precipitating the Adoption 
of Drug Education -Programs ; 
Percentages Responding to Various Categories " 



Increased drug use by'^ 
stiidents 

Increased prevalence 
of local drug- 
related criae 

-Particularly shocking 
local drug-related 
event 

Knowledge of -increased 
I. rate of drug-related 
offenses 

Change of school 

personnel - 
» 

•Initiation of drug 

education at nearby 
schools 

Other 

^No response ' 



Elementary 
27% ■ 

23% 

' -6% 

3% 
4% 

17% 
18% 
32% - 



Secondary 

43% 
» 

16% 

4% 

30% 
".6% 

21% 
16% 
- 2.3% 



ERIC 
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TABLE'36 



4 
J 



* Principal Influences Leading tp 'the 
Establishment of Brug-Relate^ Instruction; 
Percentages Responding to Various Categories 



Barents 
Staff 
PTA 

, -District, state, or higher 
organizational level 

School board 

School administration 

Students 

/ 

No record ^ I 
" ^ ^Jo response 

K 




28% 
25% - 
46%' 
13% 
3% 
29% , 



Secondary ^ 



14%, 

4^% 
.7% 

31% 
21% 
4'g%>. 
20%_^~^ 
5% \ ^ 
20%/ 



FRir 



103 
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TABLE ,37 



Percentage of Elementary Schools Emphasizing 



Selected Topics in Academic Yaars 1971-2 and 19^2-3 



Topic Emphasized ' 

Physical and psychological effects of drugs 

on the user ^ ^ 

D^finitiop of drug abuse . ' : 

Federal,' state, and local <^vug laws.^ 

Legal consequences* of apprehension or 

conviction for 'drug law violations. ' 

Beneficial effects of drugs v' • • 

Parental influence on drug abuse t • 

Peer influenced on drug abuse 

Economic costs to nation of drug abuse ........ 

Effects of mixing drugs 

Care in use of medicines . . .* w . . . -. 

Use of media and drug advertising. ..... ^. .. . 

Pharmacological properties of variqus drugs 

Persistent my}:hs and rumors about drugs 

Current gaps "dn knowledge about drugs/ . . • . . 

Drug policy of the federal government * 

jSociaL and economic consequences to individual . . . 

Moral and ethical issues related to drugs 

lsd! :\ \ . 

Marihuana. ■ . . ,. ^ * . . 

Other hallucinogens ^ ^ 

Stimulents . • 1 . . . .* 

Depressants* ^ ■ 

Cocaine. v . . 

Tobacco. 

Alcohol ' ^ ' 

Heroin 

Other narcotics. . . . 
Volatile chemicaJ-S . . 
Tobacco advertisements 
AlcQ^iol advertisements 
Other. 



ERIC. 



^Academic 


Years 


1971-2 


1972-3 


80% 


85% 


62% 


65% 


46% • 


51% 




51% 


49% 


55% 


28% 


31% 


55% 


58% 


30% 


34% 


34% 


38%' 


' 67% 


70% 


33% 


34% 


21% 


23% 


< 

54% 


55^ 


40% * 


■ 44% 


22% 


25%. 


59% 


s 66% 


40% 


43% 


54% 


55% 


61% 


63% 




1 48% 


59% \ 


59% 


59% 


^ ,60% 


48% 


49% 


72% 


74% 


70% 


72% 


54% 


54% 


46X 


48% 


53% 


55% 


S47 




50% 


50% 


^% 


5% 






> 










\.- 








/ 




0 



101 
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TABLE 38 



ir Piercentage of Segond^ry Schools Emptfasizlng 
Selected Topics In Academic Years 1971-2 and^ 1972-3 

.. ■ . . : > 

^ , ^ Academic Years 

Topic Jlmpha sized * . • 1971-j2 1972-3 

PK}^ical and psychological effects of drugs 

on the user . « \ 85% \ -\ 85^%, 

definition of drug abuse ^ . , , , ."68% \ 69% 

Federal, state, and local Mrug laws. . / . . • .."^ / . '65% 65% 
Legal consequences o:^'5apprehensiOn or ' 

conviction fdt drug law violations. . • . . . \/65% * 65% 

Beneficial effects of^ drugs. '39^- ' \ k27o- 

Parental influence* on dru'g abuse .. 7 . •. . . . ^ . 3l% ' ^ 32% 

Peer influences on drug abuse .* '.. 62% 66% 

Economic costs to nation of drug abuse ...... ^ ^ 39% ' 42% 

' Effects of mixing drugs. • . . 41% ^ ' - 44% 

Care- in use of medicines ^^a^ . 55% 56%' 

Use of ttfedia and drug advertising. . . 28% ' 33% 

Pharmacological properties of various drugs. ^. . . . ^ 29% ' 31% 

'Persistent myths arid rumors about drugs. ..^ 57% ^ 59% 

Current ga^^ in knowledge about drugs 48% '51% 

Drug poiicy of the»fedeg:al government. . . . '. .t< \ 30% 31%" 

Social and» economic consequences tc^ individual . , . /62% 66% 

Mofal and ethitial issues related to'drugs. 53% 54^ 

LSD ^ . . . .U . ^ 61% 61%' 

Marihuana * . 71% 73% . 

Other hallucinogens "> 60% 62% 

Stimulents^. ........... ....... . 65^ ^ 68%/ 

Repressants.' . . . . .a'. . . / .'^ . 65% * / 68%. 

Cocaine 53% , 57% 

^Tobacco.- . . ; 70% ' 73% 

Alcohol .'. : 73% ^ 75% 

Heroin * ^ . . ^. . . t 63% 

Other narcotics. . . • \ , . . * 52!% ' ^ * 56% 

Volatile chemicals ................. 46% 48% 

Tobacco advertisements , • 50% 

Alcohol advertisements . .1 .. ^ ^ ... , 46% * .52% 

Other * T . 5% 6% 



o?r>.' ^' ~ . 10.5 • " 
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TABLE 39 



Pla^s for Drug Educajiior 



Try a 'new approach' 
Expand present program 

Discontinue present 

' ^progrdm , 
/ 

Continue with present " 
program 

Reduce present progr'am 

Other ' ■' ' 



Elementary 
4% 
32% 

' 0%. ' 

61% 
1% 
8% 



Secondary 
10% 
29% 

0% ■ 



59% 



2% 



6% 



/ 
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TABCE 40 



^ Petdentage of Ratings of Importance of. 
Possible Cfoals of Drug Education at Elementary Schools, 



- Gaal 

r ; N 

To increase student' knowledge 
about the physiological and 
. psychological effects of 
drugs 

♦ » * 

To increase knowledge about ' 
the various legal aspects 
of drug use 

To change students* attitudes, 
aboat drugs' 

To help students make rational^ 
decisions about drug use 

Give students knowledge -about 
the appropriate us.e.vof drugs 

Acquaint stiidents with social 
contexts in v^ich drugs are, 
used 

Acquaint students with the - 
history of drug -use 

Acquaint students with 
differing cultural 
influences related ^o drugs > 

Acquaint students with economi6 

• aspects of drugs 




>Mos t 
Important 



80% 

18%_ 
63% 
74% 
Jl% 

22% 
9% 

9% 
20% 



Somewhat . 
Important 



12% 



Less 
Imp or tant • 



48% 
16% 

9%- 
27%< 

36% 
31% 

29% 
39% 



0% 



17% 



7% 



0% 



6% 



20% 



37% 



39% 



'22%- 
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TABLE 41 



/ ^ Percentage of Ratings of Importance of ' • 
* Possible Goals of Drug l;d"ucal:ion at, Secondary Schools 



Goal 

To increase student knowledge 
about the physiological and 
psychological^'ef f ects of 
drugs 

To increase knowledge about-' 
the various legal aspects 
of drjag use 

To change students' attitudes 
about drugs " ^ 

To'.help students make rational 
decisions about drug use 

Give Students knowledge about 
the* appropriate use of drugs 

Acquaint students with social^ 
contexts in which drugs are^ 
used * — , 

Acquaint s'tudents with the 
history of drug use 

Acquaint students with 
differing cultural 
influences related to drugs 

Acquaint students with economic 
aspects of drugs' 



Most 
Important 



79% 

r 

25% 



64% 



84% 



40% 



18% 



4% 



7% 



14% 



Somewhat 
Important 



17% 

V 

47% 



23% 



8% 



36%' 



43% 



30% 



35% 



45^, 



Less 
Import'ant 



1% 



7% 



3% 



1% 



13% 



25%. 



52% 



44% 



29% 
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TA&£E 42^ ' ' ' 

D^ug-Relatfed Problems of Ct)nfcei^n '• ^ 
^ to Students;' Ele^entary Schools ' rlf'P^ 



Of' Great ' - Of Spme- \ 
Concern - Concern;'/ 



\; r 

-Physical .and Psychological " - - 

' Effects . ' 39% ' • 45%. 



Effects of Mixing Drugs ^ ' ^ 8% / 36% > 

Relative^ Ha rmfulness ^o^ ' " ? ^ 

DrugSs. . , . . '40% ' 43% . 

Where to Receive Help or . * • 

Treatment ' , \ / li% 40% * 



,How to Tell FamiLy abo%t 

- Drug Problems ' " , J 18% ' 25% 



. y '18% 



^ .How to Help Friend with , " " . ^ 

Drug Problem - * . 23% * , . 36%' 

Mow to Secure Legal i v ; 

Assip.stance ' '> .5%^ 20? 

*\aws Related to Drugs 10% 36% 



Legal Conse.quence^ of . » . 

' Conviction -^^^ . ' 12X, » ' 45% 
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TABLE 43 

Drug-Related Problems of Concern 

« 

to Students; Secohdary'-.Schools . 



. . 'Physical and. Psychological 
''\' '-Effects" 

•E£|ects of Mining Drugs', 
*. * ^ 

Relative; Harmf uli;iess of 
^ Drugs '* 

•Where He Receive^ Help or 
Treatment 

^ How to Tell Family about 
Drug .Problem 

How \o Help Friend with 
Drug Problem ' ^ 

How to Secure Legal 
Assistance 

Laws Related to Drugs 

Legal Consequences of 
Conviction 



Of Great^ 
C'oncern 



38% 
10% 

34% r 

20% . : 

'32% 

7%. - . 
^13% 

21%* 



Of Spme 
Concent 



52% 
53% 

49% 



Ofv Little 
Cancern 



10% 
37% 

17% 

28%' 



^34% _v \,..:.^.;:-§^%' 
51%. ' 
3.4% 

44%. 



18% 

60%. 
48% 

35% 
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H 



i 

'/ 



Percentage 'of Elementary Sctitools tJslng Approaches '/ho 
Drug Educ^^eion In AcadeiAlc Years X9T1^2 and 1&72-3 / " 



1 ' *" * * 



/ 



Approaches 

Student drug educiatlon teams 
Hot line ' - ' 

Discussion sessions'^ . ' 
Drug counselor 

Older students* counseling younger students 
Instructor seminars 
Instructor workshops 



..a 



• Acadiemic YeaXs.-. , ', . 

/ • ■ ■ '. MM'- 

19,71-2 - 197.2r3^ .'- 



12% ■ 
8% 
56%"., 
13% ' 
11%-' 



10% .• 



/ 



AAdio-visual presentations ' / 
-Lecture by cflergy 



,-.\, _ • 26% ;-,V;. 

./\: \v;-^i%^ x : \ 32% 

'[;^,;;^\,^^65%^;;\- •\'x.Vo%. 




\8% 



5% 



\ 



■ Lep-ttice by law enforcement' off icer' '/ I't'v". \ 'iS" hj-.'d^o , -\ . 44% 



> l;ectiire by pihy.sip:iari f ^- ^ 

^> . "lec^zure .by;/ ex^us^r..' ' 



f 1 



• .• •'. hf- • ■ i ,1*1 



9%. \ 



\* 



'111 » 



ERIC 



\ '1. v. -.', ■ r/ > - 



■ 
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TABLE 45 j:P " / ; 
• Percentage of Secondary 'ScK6oii%sing:Ap.pr6a^ t< 



Drug Education in -Acad.emic Years 197J.-Z'and--ig72-3^ -" 



/ Academic Years 



^ ^Approaches ^ * 
Student driig' education teams 



.^Hot line : * / 
Discussion sessions-y ' 



/ 



Drug counselor 

Older students coUi^elin^ younger students 
, In^trucJtor soninars^ 

Instructor workshop?'' / - 
/-••'^Audio-visual -presentations^^ ' ^- , 

Lecture by: clergy 
> Lecture law .enfprcemenfof f icer 



'-'Lecture -by attorney 
Lecture by physician. 



.Ijecti^e by ex-user 



.Other . 



'1971-2 

■7- ' 


1972-3 


13%; . ■ 


' 14% 




17% 




64% 


ill ■ 


21% 


13% . 


14% 


22% - 


23% 


27%. 


>28% 


64% 


• 67%' 


. .12,% 


11% 


50% 


47% 


15% . 


14% 


25% ♦ 


24% 


43% 


^ 34% 


- 10% 


11% 
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V » i • ' ' ^ • ■ ' TABLE 46 ■ • ■ 

Percentages -Responding Affirmatively to Questions 
Regarding Teacher Education Related, to Drugs 

^ ^ ElementaT-y ^ , , ' Secondary 

HaiVe any teachers -^aken • ' * 

in-service training? 59% 66% " 

Does school require in- / ' ^ 

"service training? ^ • 17% q " 10% ~ 

Does' school or Ipcal . ^ ^ ^[ 

school district provide * - ' 

' in-service training? ' 46% 35% 

4 



r It 
J? , o • 



, i ^ V 

• vv/- 



erIc , ■.. ."^.iia 



TABLE 47 

\ 




Sources for Dirug Education Program Content: Outline's ; 
Percentages for Varibas Categories ' • 



Elementary < Secondary 

44% 58% 

27% 36% 

• '■ ■ 26% ^ . . ^ 39% 

40% . 29% 

20% 24% 

16% ' 1 20% 

8%^. : \ ^ -8.% 

2B% \ . 22% 



State government agency 

Federal government , agency 

Private sourc-e ■ 

Local school district 

Self -prepared 

Another school or school 
district 

Other 

No response 



t 
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TABLE 56 



Evaluations Have Been 


'or Will Be Done-by V^irious 


, Aeenc 






' Elementary 


Secondary 


^ ♦ 


^ Past 


Future • 


Past'* 


Future « 


In-hoi^se personnel 


40% 


39% 
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48% 


45% ' ' 


A private consultant, or ' 
research contractor * 


) i% 


2% ^' 


2% 


■ 3% " ; 


A federal agenby 


2% 


3% 


1% 


•2% ' 


A state gover-nmental agienc^. 


6% 


6%- 


7% 


• 

5% 


• A group from the community 
^ at large 


9% 


. 14% 


9% 


< 11% . ' . 


A special Committee of 
students 


. ^ ' 2% 


10% 


9% 


12% , 


^ A parents' organizatipn • . 

• 

Other 


8% 

\ , 1% 


' 10% ^ 

1% 


4% 
0% 


7% 
0% 


None or no r^spbnsH ^ 
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TABLE 57 



Percentage of Characteristics of 


Evaluations 


Used by 




Those Who Indicated Any Characteristic 




* 














Elementary 


\ Secondary 




Past 
Cn*==96) 


Future ^ 
(n=110) 


Past 

(n=139) . ( 


Future 
n=138) 
* 


Use of t^s^s of drug-t eclated 
inf ormatrion 


45% 


51% 


46% 


44% 


Use of tests of drug-related ► 
attitudes 










36% 


42% 


'387. 


42% 


Use of personality tests ^ 


7% 


11% 


8% 


9% 


Student interviews 

r ' ' 


55% 


56% 


68% 


« 

65% 


Teacher interviews 




OA , 




44% 


Parent interviews 

« 


34% 

> 


39% ■ 


32% 


38% , 


Monitoring cjianges in 

incidence bf drug usage 


15% 


24% 


27% 


3^% 


Random assignment of students 
to dif f erent"-*lnstructional 
^, pr^ograms- ^ . 


9% 


10% 


11% 


14% 


Pre-'^and t>ost--testing 


26% 


28% 


12% 


19% 


Use of descriptive and/or 
inf erential' statistics , 


22% 


20% 


18% 


18% 


Other 


, 2% 


2% 


1% 


J.% 


n. is the number of cases on which 


the percentages' in 


the colvamns 


are 


based. ' ' 
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' ;•'>• * ' Results Qf Forgial Evaluatloij .or Drug Educatloti Programs 



'A. 



TA§LE 58 



No Results Recei>Jj^'d/ 

Program Judged/Inadequate 

Program Ju^/ed Fairly 
^[d'equa te 



'^xis'fence of Serioas 



'I>ef iciencies 



/ 



Elementary 

' ; • 25% 
I . P 21? 1 

46% 

8% 



r 



Secondary 
29% 
16% 

f8%,' 
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TABLE 59 



Respondents* Judgments as- to 
^ The Adequacy ,of Their Drug Education Programs 



Excellent 
Adequate 



5rerious Deficiencies 



Elementary 



7% 



70% 



23% 



Secondary 
4% 

62% 

34% , 
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TABLE 60 



Plans Regarding Timing of 
Reviews of Drug Education Programs . 



No formal reviews 
• are contemplated 

At^ lea St '.every six 
ihonths 

Once every year 

Once every two years. 

No regular schedule 
is anticipated 



int^cij 



Elementary 



Secondary 



27% , 




22% 


5% 




4% 


29% 




25% 


2% 







48% 
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^ Appendix ^ ' \ 

Outline for Telephone* Survey of Non-Respondent's ^ \ 

Identifying information 

.a. Eiemeptary School * 

Secondary School 

b. School Nam e , 

c. Individual Cojitacted 

Attempt to contact school principal first and say -something like the 
following. , ' , ' 

"We are calling selected schools in ^tt effort to obtain some information 
for the National Commission on Marihuana and Dangerous Drugs. Your 
school was one of these sel-ected to participate in a national survey of 
drug education programs. Since we have not received yqur questionnaire 
yet, we were wondering if you have received it"?" 

"Our response rate for this survey was Iqwer than we had anticipated, 
and we are now attempting to identify some of the reasons why schools 
did not respond. Is there a specific reason why your school Jid not 
answer?" 

*'Do you. have any separate courses specifically aimed at teaching about 
drugs and drug abuse?" 

**Is the issue of drugs dealt with within any part of your regular program 



